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ALL STEAMED UP 


Recent purchases of Mimeographs surely indicate 
that American business is pushing on at full speed 
ahead. New and better methods are being used. And 


in the forward-drive the Mimeograph is serving, with 





striking results, to cut costs and increase efficiency. 

Whatever the message, written, typewritten, or drawn, 

the Mimeograph speedily converts it into exact reproduc- 

tions, at the rate of thousands every hour. Letters, 
bulletins, sketches, graphs, illustrated sales-data, tracings, 
questionnaires, etc., are had rapidly and economically in 


limitless quantities. The famous Mimeograph stencil sheets, 


the Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, make mimeographing 
available today at less cost than ever before. For the 


aggressive promotion of business, and the cutting of operating 


expense, the Mimeograph is a great weapon just now. Write 
today for full particulars, without obligation, to A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, or to branch offices in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Two 
LINE 
Liditorials 


March business forecast: Mod- 
erate forward march. 


When money is easiest it is hard- 
est to make. 


Made up your income tax? 


Utility stocks are proving useful 
to own. 


Tariff reform doesn't improve on 
protracted acquaintance. 


Read, or be read out of your job. 


The shortest month wasn’t a good 
one for Wall Street shorts. 


All isn’t yet smooth in the oil 
industry. 

Here's hoping Hoover shines more 
as an angler for national prosperity. 


Our textile industry needs a leader 
all wool and a yard wide 


Is China breaking up? 
Good auto shares will not always 
stay in neutral. 


Wages are high—beyond the reach 
of many at present, unhappily. 


Tariff tinkers should not offend 
Canada, our best customer. 


Red lights still face rail mergers. 


ee 


Now’s the time to switch from 
two twelve-hour shifts to three of 
eight. 


_ Chief Justice Hughes will deal out 
justice. 


Dowt be a bear on America! 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The coupon below is for the convenience 
of subscribers who wish to have their magazines sent to a 
new address. Request should be received at least three weeks 
before date of issue with which it is to take effect. Please 
write plainly, giving the old as well as the new address, and 
mail to our New York office, 120 Fifth Avenue. 
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H, G HLY industrialized 
New England pays its factory 
workers $1,210 annually, or about 
$24 a week, in comparison with 
an average wage of $2,300 for the 
entire United States, according to 
the latest United States Census of 
Manufacturers. The average output 
per wage earner is $2,000 per year 
less than the average for the rest of 
the United States. 

Industrial efficiency is_ usually 
brought about by large scale produc- 
tion. Mass production and standardi- 
zation with increased output, in- 
creased wages and decreased costs 
has given big business units the ad- 
vantage. 

Factories in New England are 
smaller and more diversified than in 
other States. Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Co., in a recent study found the 
New England workmen lack indus- 
trial interest because of curtailed 
working periods. The New England 
Council is studying the way to bring 
about a,return to their former indus- 
trial supremacy. Perhaps the way 
lies in the direction of better indus- 
trial relations. The Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company in Salem, 
Massachusetts, is trying a co-opera- 
tive experiment with employees and 
with stockholders to solve these 
grave problems. How this ninety- 
year-old plant is succeeding will be 
told in a subsequent issue by Morris 
L. Cooke, consulting engineer. 


Rocuarp W. SCHA- 
BACKER, financial editor of ForBeEs, 
will contribute a number of articles 
in succeeding issues that will be of 
especial value to those who want to 
know the fundamentals of investment 
and stock trading. He will begin with 
a discussion of the values to look for 
when buying a stock and the deter- 
mination of earnings that form the 
basis for sound investment judg- 
ment. 

These articles will tell what makes 
an attractive purchase, the import- 
ance of such neglected items as the 
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Here’s proof that Institute training 
PAYS 


FINANCIALLY 


HEN I enrolled,” writes one 

Wy cae. “T was a sales 
manager making $4,000 a year. Now 
I am general manager. My income 
ranges from $12,000 to $18,000, in- 
cluding salary and bonus.” 

““My salary was $6,000 when I en- 
rolled,” writes another man. “Now it 
is $10,000.” 

“T wasan engineer,” writes a third. 
“T made $3,600 a year. Now I am 
Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger at $18,000.” 

These letters were picked at ran- 
dom. Our records are filled with 
others of the same kind. The names 
of these men are available to anyone 
who cares to write for them. 


Why Institute Men Earn More 


Suppose your Board of Directors meets 
tomorrow. Perhaps they will discuss plans 
for opening a new plant. That will mean 
the appointment of a plant manager. 

Perhaps a new territory will be opened 
up. That will mean a new district man- 
ager. 

Perhaps a vice- presidency is vacant. 














HERE ARE THE NAMES 


ofa few of the Institute’s subscribers who are now 

officers of great corporations: 

E. E. Amick, Vice-President, First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gro. H. BusHnELL, Vice-President and Comptroller, 
J.C. Penney Co. (1025 Retail Stores). 

Witiram Canpb.Ler, Vice-President, Atlanta-Bilt- 
more Hotel Co. 

Epwin A. FuLter, President, Fuller Construction 
Company. 

GrorceE M. Suriver, Senior Vice-President, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

H. W. Hoover, President, The Hoover Company 
(Hoover Suction Sweepers). 

WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company (Wrigley’s Gum). 


The judgment of such men isan argument stronger 
than anything we could write. The reasons for 
their enthusiasm for the Institute are fully set 
forth in the booklet the coupon will bring. Send 
for it. 





Suppose you were called before the 


Board as a possible choice for one of 
these positions? Suppose they offered 
to double your salary. You could use the 
money, but could you handle the job? 
Would your experience be broad enough 
to meet their demands, or would they 
have to turn you down because you 
know little of business outside your own 
department? Some man with a clear 
knowledge of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness will get that job. He will be a man 
who knows more than the routine cf one 
department. He will understand the 
functions of all departments and their 
relations to one another. 

Why does business cry out for such 
men? Because a new competition is 
developing in business today. It is a 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


competition between big industrial 
groups, between commodities, between 
communities, even between whole sec- 
tions of the country. 

What does this new competition mean 
to the individual? It means hitherto 
undreamed-of opportunities, with almost 
limitless opportunities for development 
and advancement. 


The Training of Executives 


In the last twenty years over 398,000 
have turned to the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 60% of these men were owners 
and officers of successful businesses, 25% 
were department heads, 15% were clerks 
and assistants. 

Many of them first learned about the 
Institute by clipping a coupon like the 
one below. This simple act has started 
literally thousands of executives and ex- 
ecutive-minded men on the road to an 
increase of their earning power which 
they had not believed possible. 

The coupon below will bring you an 
entirelynew booklet,‘“What an Executive 
Should Know.” It should be read by 
every man who expects to win a secure 
place for himself in the next five years. 
It is well worth an hour of your time. 

Mail the coupon now. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 236 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the new book,“ What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Signature 





Please write plainly 


Business 
Address. 








Business 
Position 











That Precious, Record-breaking Flyer 


If it were possible for Modern Accountancy to 
check up Time Jost in any single industry; and 
to value that Time on the basis of Time profit- 
ably employed, the result would mean....What 
wouldn’t it mean? 


Time is the rawest of all factors in Business; and 
yet the most possible of profitable refinement. 
What is made of it is a matter of individual 
capacity. Management is Time’s alchemist. 
With its human chemicals of mind, of vision, 
Management sees the hidden opportunity in the 
rough minutes as they come—takes it as they 
pass—and strings their flight into precious 
hours of service. 


Modern Accountancy performs no magic with 
Time. It works only with the cold, hard facts 
and figures. But it works in the light of the 
needs of industry today—a light which reveals, 
perhaps more clearly than anything else, the 
value of Time! 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DAVENPORT JACKSON, MISS. OMAHA SEATTLE 

BALTIMORE DAYTON KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

BIRMINGHAM DENVER KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO FORT WORTH MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 

CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 

CLEVELAND HOUSTON MINNEAPOLIS sT. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 

COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
W.VA. SAN ANTONIO 

















E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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size of the stock issue, the nature of 
the industry, the book value of the 
stock and how this is ascertained, and 
such facts as hidden assets, net in- 
come, reserves for taxes and depre- 
ciation, which are too seldom consid- 
ered. The casual layman as well as 
the experienced trader will find these 
articles interesting and helpful. The 
author has won recognition as one 
of the most expert and widely read 
analysts in the field of practical 
finance and security market practice. 
He is the author also of “Stock 
Market Theory and Practice,” a 
complete volume on market lore. 


‘Tue coal industry has 
been in the doldrums for the last ten 
years. The year 1929 was the best in 
the last three, and in spite of the 
market crash 1930 is expected to do 
at least as well. Mechanical devices 
for burning coal more economically 
are responsible for this optimism. Oil 
cut deeply into coal sales and so did 
gas. Inventive genius appeared and 
reduced some of the advantages that 
the newer fuels had over the time- 
honored bituminous. 

What some of the most encourag- 
ing signs are will be related in a 
forthcoming issue by R. M. Bryan, 
an authority on coal marketing. He 
will tell what the coal industry has 
lacked in the way of leadership, its 
need for up-to-date information 
even now of where its product can 
and must be sold and will tell 
vividly why the industry is turning 
to better days. The prospect is en- 
couraging alike to producer, whole- 
saler and retailer, and to those who 
are interested in one of the great 
basic industries that was “reeking 
with stagnation” for a longer period 
than anyone thought possible. 


J eRome DAVIS, who 
interviewed one of our largest capi- 
talists for the February issue on the 
merit of the labor audit as a measure 
of industrial progress, is collecting 
the opinions of a number of Amer- 
ica’s industrial leaders and observers 
on this proposal as a practical way to 
have executives report to their stock- 
holders on their stewardship with 
respect to human as well as property 
values. 

One of the points that must be 
made clear is the manner in which 
progress can be registered so that 
the assets and debts of the labor audit 
will be as revealing as a financial 
statement. 

The results of this survey will be 
published in a future issue. Dr. 
Davis is a live-wire educator at the 
Yale Divinity School who has been 
taking a leading part in the spiritual 
interpretation of modern realities. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT ana COMMENT 


By B. C. Forbes 


HOW TO HE South and Far West 
ATTRACT have learned better than the 
NEW East how to attract new industries. 
EXPERIMENT 


Their most progressive cities first 
create the right community spirit; 
they make a scientific inventory of what can be offered ; 
then they engage the best brains to prepare sincere, illum- 
inating, compelling advertising; reach business executives 
and others through carefully selected publications ; follow 
up inquiries in a businesslike, energetic way, and offer 
cordial welcome to new enterprises thus secured. 

In our last issue we carried large-space advertising of 
this class from such cities as Atlanta, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Jacksonville, Dallas, New Orleans. 
Atlanta has just issued a most elaborate publication de- 
scribing operations of the Forward Atlanta Campaign 
of 1926-1929. The results revealed will interest leaders 
in other cities desirous of going ahead. Atlanta’s four 
years’ advertising campaign has brought 679 new fac- 
tories, warehouses and sales offices to the city, 17,421 
employees were added to the payrolls, and the estimate 
of money annually paid to these employees is over 
$30,000,000. Of the 679 new concerns attracted, 165 
came from New York, 88 from Illinois, 47 from Ohio, 
46 from Georgia, 35 from Michigan, 35 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 31 from Massachusetts. 

Advertising brought over 9,000 inquiries and 35,400 
personal visits and calls. Comparing the years 1922-1925 
with 1926-1929, an acceleration of two hundred per cent. 
of gain to new payrolls in excess of “normal” is credited 
to the city’s ably-conducted campaign. 

It would be interesting to receive figures from other 
cities utilizing this modern means of building up local 
prosperity. After all, national prosperity is nothing but 
the sum total of local prosperity. 


To get much out of life, get out of self. 





WATCH FARM RE business men aware of 
BOARD’S the amazing progress the 
aes Farm Board is making in its pro- 


gram to “stabilize” agricultural 
production and distribution? Under 
the drive of Chairman Alexander Legge, the Board is 
making marked headway on what is perhaps the biggest 
job ever undertaken in the history of business. The 
Agricultural Marketing Act was passed on June 14, 1929. 
The first meeting of the Board was held on July 15, 
1929. It is setting up gigantic machines for marketing 
grain, livestock, cotton, wool. Farmer-owned-and-con- 
trolled, these selling organizations are to merchandise in 
world markets. Two million farmers, or practically one- 
third of the total farm population in the United States, 
are members of 12,500 co-operative associations. These 
are being merged into central, large-scale organizations, 
one in each field of agriculture, to control the flow of its 
products to markét. Temporary use of Government power 
and money has brought about these far-spread merchan- 
dising groups, with the object of helping the farmer to 
help himself with as little permanent governmental assist- 
ance as possible. 

Then came the rather hurried action of the Board 
arbitrarily to peg the price of wheat, and as a logical con- 
sequence, the formation of a stabilization corporation 
which began operating in cash wheat. Under this plan 
the Board is assuming the responsibility of taking wheat 
from the market to protect the price level and will be 
compelled to absorb the loss if this wheat must later be 
moved into world markets at a loss. 

The Farm Board has an exceedingly difficult—if not 
superhuman—task. But it clearly means business. Under 
the instructions of Congress the Board is attempting to 
revolutionize the marketing of farm products—and that 
implies a revolution in the food industry. Men who have 
devoted their lives to handling wheat, wool, livestock 
and cotton are awakening to a realization that a revolu- 
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A Job for Three to Handle 
Food Industry: “Let Me Help; It'll Make the Going Easier” 


;NDUS TRY 








tion has been set in motion. Executives in other lines 
are beginning to ask what are the potentialities of this 
great experiment in America’s most basic industry— 
farming and the food industries. 

The farm is the greatest single source of national in- 
come; its gross, including every commodity, is twelve 
billion dollars a year. Upon its efficient comrol depends 
the entire food and clothing industry. It is the biggest 
single factor in business prosperity, not only through the 
consuming power of 6,500,000 farmers, but from the 
industries that are collateral to the soil. It would be 
a national calamity if this aaring experiment were to 
end disastrously for lack of critical attention. 


The Farm Board is handicapped, as are some business 
organizations, by an unintelligent “board of directors.” 
Created by Congress, it is responsible to Congress. With 


politicians, political considerations usually are first. It: 


would hardly occur to them that economic law cannot be 
flouted. Their training does not entirely equip them to 
weigh intricate problems of world trade. 

It is essential that there be aroused an_ intelligent, 
critical public opinion, among farmers as well as business 
men, concerning this colossal economic adventure. The 
whole farm problem is not to be settled by farmers and 
Congress only. It deeply, vitally concerns business— 
indeed, every family in the land. 
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PLENTY ON’T imagine for a moment 
OF LOCAL that the stock market col- 
CAPITAL lapse has dried up supplies of local 
AVAILABLE 


capital throughout the country. 
Funds are abundantly available for 
enterprises enjoying the confidence of their communities. 
Two illustrations: John J. O’Brien, president of Byllesby 
§& Company, with headquarters in Chicago, but owning 
and administrating utility properties in various territories, 
tells me: “Our customer ownership campaigns are so 
successful that we can run them only part of a year as 
shoft campaigns now provide all the money our companies 
can use.” President James E. Davidson, of Nebraska 
Power, informed me during a recent visit to New York 
that an offering of one million dollars of six per cent. 
preferred stock was twenty-five per cent. oversold by 
their own employees in one day and a half. The sub- 
scribers included 1,050 new stockholders. “We could 
have sold any amount,” declared Mr. Davidson. The action 
of the stock market since the turn of the year also has 
indicated there is no scarcity whatsoever of investable 
money. Wall Street speculators rushed to the conclusion 
that because they were badly burned the whole country 
must likewise have lost heavily in the stock crash. That 
notion has now been exploded. 

Another conclusion hastily reached was that investors 
would turn from stocks as from poison and put their 
funds only into bonds. That idea also is proving errone- 
ous. Naturally, there was some turning to bonds, but 
there is growing confidence that stocks still lead in popu- 
larity. Investment bankers complain that, despite the 
drastic fall in money rates the absorption of obligations 
paying a fixed rate of interest has been indifferent. 
Americans love to take a chance. Stocks, with their pos- 
sibilities for big profits, appeal more strongly to them 
than bonds little likely to advance appreciably in market 
value. The prospect is that public interest in stocks will 
again broaden during the current year. A gradual ad- 
vance in good stocks would encourage general prosperity, 
but another runaway market would invite inevitable disas- 
ter. Here, as in most phases of life, the golden mean 
of moderation is healthiest. 


Be plastic, but not putty. 


VALUE OF HE world lately has developed 
SUNSHINE a new appreciation of sunshine. 
IS BEING Perhaps equally important, scien- 
RECOGNIZED 


tists have discovered how we may 
handily avail ourselves of “artifi- 
cial sunshine” containing, we are assured, all the bene- 
ficial qualities of natural sunshine. Already many business 
men and families have their offices and homes fitted with 
glass which lets in ultra-violet rays. Now, too, apparatus 
—lamps—furnishing artificial sunlight are rapidly coming 
into vogue in homes and elsewhere. 

The value of sunshine in business, although certainly 
not less important, is not universally recognized. There 
are still far too many employers, executives, sub-bosses 
and workers who do not bring sunshine to their daily 
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tasks, but steep themselves in an atmosphere of grouch 
and gloom. Instead of radiating cheerfulness, they dis- 
seminate pessimism. They cultivate and emanate blue- 
ness, not brightness. Yet sunshine in business is a tonic 
even more potent than Nature’s sunshine. 

Try it! 


Thank God, nobody can kill our spirit. 


RUSSIA ILLIAM Z. FOSTER, per- 
TO ECLIPSE haps the most widely known 
AMERICA IN- of America’s Communists, returns 
DUSTRIALLY! 


from Russia with the prophecy 
that Russia will eclipse the United 
States industrially in fifteen years or sooner! He paints 
a glowing picture of the “spectacular progress already 
made under the five-year plan.” On the heels of this 
statement came an announcement that the Soviets’ “Am- 
torg Trading Corporation has recently purchased and is 
now completing the shipment to the Soviet Union of 
20,125 tractors valued at $30,000,000.” Foster and others 
paint beautiful pictures of the ideal conditions developing 
in Russia, a land, we are assured, not handicapped by 
such “capitalistic disadvantages as rent, interest on capi- 
tal and other ways which eat up the national wealth.” 
Our own Secretary of Commerce Lamont spoils this 
idealistic picture by cruelly declaring that “authentic in- 
formation from official Russian sources show that the 
entire country is run on a ration basis which amounts 
to scarcely more than a subsistence.” Russia’s Soviet 
rulers continue their policy of plunder. They first drew 
upon the large stock of gold, the wealth of jewels and 
other valuable property they seized from the Czar’s 
regime. Since then they have stripped the land-owning 
nobility of their wealth. Capitalists were compelled to 
give up their possessions. And Foster now boasts that 
the Soviets are “obliterating the Kulaks and Nepmen,” 
the Kulaks being large-scale agriculturists who are well- 
to-do or rich, and the Nepmen the trading classes who 
have contrived to make money. This would seem to 
complete the process of plunder which has enabled the 
Communists to keep going. ‘ 
How American corporations can bring themselves to 
enter into large-scale dealings with a Government which 
frankly avows that capital and capitalists of every stripe 
are regarded by it as mortal enemies, to be worsted at 
all costs, is not easy to fathom. Selling goods to such 
people on credit surely is the polar antithesis of conser- 
vative business. Do American sellers on credit imagine 
for a moment that the code of those now tyrannizing 
Russia would deter them from repudiating their obliga- 
tions? “He who would sup with the devil must have a 
long spoon.”” American and other “capitalistic” organiza- 
tions that enter into business relations with the avowed 
arch-enemies of everything capitalistic will deserve the 
treatment they court and are morally certain to suffer. 
Capital and assassins of capital cannot logically deal with 
each other without disastrous consequences to capital. 
Russia to eclipse the United States industrially! It is to 
laugh—rather, it is to weep. 
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EXECUTIVES, EVER before were so many 
BE CONSIDER- i, eave men looking for posi- 
ATS OF THOSE tions. The long period of prosper- 
OUT OF WORK ity led to organizations becoming 

overstaffed. When the financial 
panic struck many corporations immediately instituted 
drastic housecleaning. Even before then an unusually 
large number of minor executives—as well as higher-up 
executives—had been dropped as the result of the end- 
less series of mergers. Most large organizations have a 
system of handling ordinary applicants for employment. 
But there is no recognized channel for salaried men to 
approach heads of corporations. During the existing 
emergency, employers should stretch a point to extend 
courtesy and consideration to men of responsibility who 
are striving to make new connections. Men formerly 
receiving $10,000 to $30,000 are now anxious to start 
at half-salary. Thus, many “bargains” in human matcrial 
are available. Apart from this, it is extremely desirable 
that victims of our economic revolution should be treated 
with every courtesy and encouragement. Highly-paid 
ins Owe consideration to executive outs. Callous selfish- 
ness is no more admirable in business than in social life. 
Any business bereft of every shred of sentiment does not 
deserve to succeed. 


Each of us has to invest daily ... our thought, time, 
energy, life. 
ONE SURE ENRY P. DAVISON, who 
WAY TO early in life became the lead- 
DISAPPOINT ing J. P. Morgan & Company part- 
THE BOSS 


ner, once told a man that a certain 
thing had been done. He was over- 
heard by a subordinate who, immediately the visitor left, 
explained to Mr. Davison that it had not been done. “It 
was done the moment I told you to do it,’ Mr. Davison 
told him. This subordinate never had to receive a second 
similar rebuke. One of the secrets of Davison’s ability 
to accomplish so much was that he knew, first, how to 
select dependable associates and, second, how to delegate 
responsibilities to them—and then drop the subject from 
his mind. He always took it for granted that, unless 
informed otherwise, his instructions would be promptly 
and fully carried out. 

To function efficiently, he must be able to trust his 
subordinates implicitly. If it happens that an order can- 
not be executed, the duty of the subordinate is to report 
the fact without delay. The responsibility of meeting 
the situation then devolves upon the boss. But how can 
an executive know that his orders are not fulfilled unless 
he is informed? Of course, the more seldom a subor- 
dinate finds himself unable to carry out instructions, the 
greater hit he makes. But infinitely worse than being 
unable to find a way to carry out instructions is failure 
to report that fact. For this there is no excuse—nor any 
more certain way to forfeit confidence. 


There are supplements to but no substitutes for hard 
work. 
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SOMETHING ANY brilliant, technically- 
EXECUTIVES trained men fail to attain 
SHOULD chief executive rank because they 
UNDERSTAND : 


concentrate so exclusively on en- 
gineering and_ similar problems 
that they neglect the study of the human equation. They 
become masters at handling machinery, tools, materials, 
etc., but they do not become masters at handling men. 
Nor are engineers the only class guilty of underrating the 
growing importance of humanics. Excellent advice was 
offered a large gathering of engineers by C. E. Groes- 
beck, himself a graduate engineer, but who has developed 
into an all-round executive occupying positions of tre- 
mendous importance, such as the presidency of Electric 
Bond & Share, the presidency of Electric Power & Light, 
the presidency of American Power & Light, and the 
chairmanship of Southwestern Power & Light. Having 
overcome the danger of remaining wholly mechanical- 
minded, and having proved the value of adopting a 
broad, human (and humane) attitude, Mr. Groesbeck 
talked from practical experience, not merely as a theorist. 
Said he: 

“One fact must never be forgotten. This is, that the 
world of finance, while seeking the aid of the trained 
engineer, is looking for more than engineering knowl- 
edge, however profound. The men called to leadership 
in business and finance must have far more than technical 
equipment. They must have an appreciation of the 
springs of action of men and the power to direct and 
inspire them. The relations and interactions of men are 
a thousand times more complex than those of materials. 

“This is strikingly exemplified among the large en- 
gineering and construction concerns of the country. 
Without proper administration and finance, these institu- 
tions cannot be successful. It follows that they must 
have capable business and financial leadership. Many of 
these posts are now filled by engineers. Where the 
engineering talent possessed of other requisites is avail- 
able to fill these positions they should be so filled. But 
between a high-grade technical engineer without execu- 
tive and business ability, and a high-grade executive 
without technical ability, the choice of an administrator, 
even for an engineering or construction organizatior, 
should fall to the latter.” 

When a position of monumental importance is to be 
filled, what qualities do boards of directors look for? 
The first test they apply to a man is, Has he the neces- 
sary ability? The second is, Does he know how to inspire 
loyalty and to handle men successfully? To fill these 
specifications, a man must be more than an expert 
engineer or an expert in production or an expert sales- 

aan. He must, as Mr. Groesback aptly expresses it, 
“have an appreciation of the springs of action of men and 
the power to direct and inspire them.” In other words, 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.” 





If we only put the same zest into work that we put 
into play! 
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Insurance 


in the Millions 


By NORMAN BEASLEY 


66 FORMER president of the 
United States received much 
newspaper notice because he 

signed a contract under which it was 

said he was to receive $1 a word for 
writing some of his memoirs. 

“By penning enough words, Mr. 
Coolidge could make a comfortable 
fortune, but, nevertheless, his word 
rate would not be at all comparable 
with that paid the estate of a man 
who died in Detroit some months 
ago. This manufacturer had taken 
out a life insurance policy of $800,- 
000 and the company had gone to 
great pains to have the beneficiary 
pay the premiums on the insurance 
so it might be exempted from the 
Estate Tax. 

“However, the uninformed writer 
of the policy inserted the word ‘ves’ 
instead of ‘no’ to the question in the 
application of ‘do you wish to retain 
the right to change the beneficiary?’ 
and in retaining that right the policy 
holder retained the title to the imsur- 
ance. 

“That one word ‘yes’ cost his es- 
tate $200,000!” 

George H. Beach, president of the 
company of insurance writers bear- 
ing his name, related that story and 
ohserved : 

“That is quite a lot of money, even 
for a rich man’s estate, to pay for a 
word of three letters.” 

Mr. Beach has offices in New 
York, Detroit, Chicago and St. 
Louis. He has been one of the 
country’s largest writers of insur- 


ance for more than 20 years. No 


longer is it an uncommon occurrence 
for him to write individual life poli- 
cies totaling into millions of dollars. 
“Life insurance is complex,” he 


How He Sells 


continued. “Quite as complex as 
surgery or engineering, but not so 
realized by the insuring public. To 
serve, the insurance writer of to-day 
must be familiar with the wide rami- 
fications of all sorts of taxes and 
restrictions. Or, if he is not familiar 
with them, he must have a function- 
ing organization directly behind him. 
Insurance has a profoundly signifi- 
cant relationship to the economic 
affairs of men. 

“Insurance, in its various forms, 
underlies the entire financial stabil- 
ity of modern civilization. Pull it 
from under our method of living and 
chaos will result. What, I might in- 
quire, would banks do with loans on 
buildings unless these same buildings 
were covered by fire insurance? 
Shylock and his bond had much to 
do with insurance and the high cost 
of protection in Shakespeare’s plot 
indicates how little people of to-day 
really appreciate the great security 
attached ta life in general. Insurance. 
more than any other economic fac- 
tor, has stabilized human progress. 


66 YOR years I have been hammer- 

i ing at the barrier which pre- 
vents the life insurance salesman 
from being recognized as a coun- 
sellor and not as a salesman. The 
average business man looks upon an 
insurance man as a pest—and, per- 
haps, he sometimes is—but, just the 
same, this average attitude places a 
premium on salesmanship and an 
anchor on judgment. 

“Not long ago, I was asked to call 
on one of the wealthy men in a cer- 
tain Eastern city. He greeted me by 
saying he had all the insurance he 
needed but had asked me to call be- 













George H. Beach Calculates 
Their Value for Executives 
and Saves Their Time— 


His Work and Relaxation 


cause he had heard of me through a 
mutual friend. I sat down to chat 
and after about ten minutes I got 
up to leave. 

“*You haven’t said anything about 
insurance,’ he smiled. 

“ “Why should I?’ 

“*Aren’t you in that business?’ 

“cc ‘Yes.’ 

“He seemed perplexed and re- 
marked : 

“*That’s unusual.’ 

“ “What is?” 

“*That you don’t try to sell me.’ 

“T explained, as clearly as I could, 
that I did not discuss insurance ex- 
cepting when the appointment was 
made with that purpose in mind. I 
was not blunt in the explanation but 
was, I believe, decisive. We shook 
hands and I left. 

“A few days afterwards he tele- 
phoned me, asking me to come to his 
office to talk insurance. The appoint- 
ment was made and when we were 
together again he said: ‘I have two 
policies, one for $50,000 and the 
other for $25,000. My wife tells me 
I should carry more. I think she’s 
wrong. Don’t you think so, too?’ 

“cc ‘No.’ 

“He stared at me for a moment 
and then glared. Finally, in referring 
to our mutual friend, he snapped: 
‘Bill was all wrong in what he told 
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me about you.’ 

“ “What did he say?’ 

““He said you knew something 
about insurance. You don’t. If you 
did you wouldn’t be foolish enough 
to agree with my wife.’ 

“I laughed. Then it came out. 


66 HERE had been a breakfast 
table squabble that morning and 
this man, sure in his own conviction 
that he was right, had agreed to let 
me settle the dispute. We talked a 
while and finally he admitted that his 
annual income was about $100,000. 


“Let us start from there,’ I sug- 
gested. “Under your present arrange- 
ment you are insured for about eight 
months of your time. Your time 
value has a definite yield—$100,000 
a year. If you had a building worth 
a similar amount you would insure 
it for 100 per cent. of its value. 
While living you could replace the 
building, if it burned, and its loss 
would be merely incidental. No per- 
suasive selling is needed to convince 
you of what you should do in the 
way of protecting your real prop- 
erty.’ 

“TI paused, for the effect this was 
having on him and asked: 

“*You have property worth that 
much money, haven’t you?’ 

“cc ‘Yes.’ : 

“Ts it insured ?” 

“ ‘Certainly.’ 

“Did anyone have to sell you the 
insurance ?” 

“No. I ordered it.’ 

“*So I thought. Doesn’t that con- 
vey to your mind, then, in a most 
forceful way, how ridiculous your 
position is? You are insuring your 
real property for 100 per cent. of its 
value ; you'are carrying life insurance 
policies covering about eight months 
of your time.’ 

“He wasn’t ready to give up so 
easily but it is a matter of record 
that, after a few months, he did un- 
derstand the point. 

“There are but two sources of in- 
come: 

“That which comes through per- 
sonal effort. That which comes from 
inheritance. 

“The tremendous growth of trust 
companies is directly traceable to a 
general realization on the part of 
rich and poor alike, that conservation 
of wealth is necessary and property 
without management is worthless. 
Business men are coming to realize 
that business insurance enters into 
this conservation program. 

“It all goes back to a man’s life 
value. What is he worth in produc- 
tive value to his business? It is in- 
calculable, of course, to determine 
the value of Fred J. Fisher or Henry 
Ford. Their worth is too great to 





be underwritten hecause what could 
be placed in the world would be but 
a fraction of what their loss would 
mean. Insurance merely supplements 
for them, but for the small business 
man it can, and it does, perform in 
a more complete way. 

“Tt is difficult to get a man to un- 
derstand that when he is insuring 
himself in favor of his business he 
is doing something real—something 
that may permit the continuance of 
that business. But in spite of that 
difficulty I believe there will be more 
business insurance written in the 
next ten years than there has been 
in the last 85 years combined. 

“On the mathematical basis it is 
fairly easy, although I will admit not 
conclusive, for any man to compute 
what he is worth to his business and 
to his family. For easy figuring we 
can say a man is worth $5,000 a 
year. That, at 5 per cent. interest, is 
the return on $100,000. In ten years 
it computes into the return on 
$1,000,000. I am not going to say, 
of course, that a man should look 
ten years ahead and insure himself 
for $1,000,000 when he is making 
but $5,000 a year. His family might 
not trade him for a million but that 
is sentiment and not mathematics. 

“T do insist, however, that he 
should hand over a portion of the 
risk to an insurance company. That 
is one of the reasons for business 
insurance. 

“During the war $10,000,000,000 
worth of insurance was written— 
and written easily—because it was 
issued by the Government at a term 
rate. Soldiers accepted it because it 
looked cheaper than any insurance 
they had ever heard of and, in addi- 
tion, there was the war psychology. 


66 USINESS men do not seem 
to realize that all insurance is 
based ‘on the same term rates and 
that all anyone pays on any life 
policy is this rate—that all over the 
term rate in the annual deposit is sub- 
ject to withdrawal at any time. 
“Many insurance agents do not 
talk about term isurance because 
commissions are small—very small— 
so the public is not any too well in- 
formed as to its advantages. The 
public does not seem to understand 
that the excess it pays goes back into 
its own pocket, plus an interest rate 
that is higher than the rate on a Gov- 
ernment bond. For that matter, it is 
something that is safer than a Gov- 
ernment bond. There is a guaranteed 
market value on insurance, always. 
There were no 80 per cent. insurance 
values after the war. 
“Unfortunately, there is no pres- 
ent way of forcing to the attention 
of business men the fact that the 


FORBES for 








technical blueprint type of insurance 
expert is needed to complete the 
circle of conference within which sit 
the attorney, tax expert and trust 
officer so as to accord insurance 
property with the general business 
and family affairs. 

“T am not inferring, understand, 
that business men are in the habit of 
leaving their life insurance to chance 
but I am insisting the subject is so 
complex that no business man should 
assume to know all there is to know 
about life insurance any more than 
he would presume to know about en- 
gineering or surgery.” 


NDIVIDUALLY, George H. 

Beach is one of the largest writ- 
ers of life insurance in the world. His 
selling methods, much as he may be 
adverse to the suggestion that he does 
practice salesmanship, are effective 
and perhaps unique. He never dis- 
cusses his business excepting on defi- 
nite appointment and appointments 
are often made for him weeks in ad- 
vance. Circulating as he does through 
the various cities where his offices 
are located, it is difficult for him to 
work otherwise. 

He explains his method: 

“Time is as valuable to the pros- 
pect as it is to me. I cannot afford to 
ring door bells or wait in reception 
rooms. Then, too, the element of psy- 
chology is considered. It is not con- 
ceit on my part to have a man know 
that it is important he talk with me. 
But it is only important that he talk 
with me because of what I represent. 

“Another thing I try to do, when 
I talk with a man, is to return to him 
a saving that he can calculate in dol- 
lars. I recall an appointment with a 
manufacturer who ‘is a very busy 
man. He limited my time to ten min- 
utes. To recompense him for that our 
organization, prior to the engage- 
ment, went through all his holdings 
and made a detailed report to me. 

“In the ten minutes allotted I was 
able to show the merchant where he 
could save $10,000. For listening he 
was paid at the rate of $1,000 a min- 
ute which, I am sure, was a reason- 
able return.” 

“Do you mean to say this man per- 
mitted you to look over all his insur- 
ance before the appointment ?” 

“ee 

“Tsn’t that unusual ?” 

“No. The organization had done a 
good selling job in proving the pros- 
pect needed more insurance. In order 
to reconcile everything it was neces- 
sary that we be familiar with what 
he already had. The organization 
used me as the turning point for get- 
ting the business.” 

“What did the savings consist of ?” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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VAR KREUGER, probably 
I one of the half-dozen richest 
men in the world, does not try to 
invest himself in any air of 
mystery; but 
when a man’s 
ways are so 
quiet, and his 
operations so 
noiseless that 
he is rarely 
heard of ex- 
cept when he 
steps forward 
to lend $25.,- 
000,000, or perhaps $125,000,000, to 
some sovereign government, he 1s 
bound to appear somewhat a figure 
of romance. 

With offices and homes in half of 
the world’s capitals, including a New 
York office and an apartment on 
Park Avenue, Herr Kreuger’s days 
are spent very much like those of 
any man of great affairs, except in 
one respect. In his Stockholm office 
he has a room of silence. This is an 
isolated sound-proof. chamber to 
which there are only two keys. The 
janitor has one, Ivar Kreuger has 
the other and every little while he 
shuts himself in alone—and thinks. 
Perhaps this craving for silence dates 
back to the days when, as a young 
engineer seeking experience, he be- 
came a_ structural steel worker. in 
New York, helping to raise the 
frame work of such skyscrapers as 
the Flatiron building, the Metropoli- 
tan Life tower, Macy’s, the Hotel St. 
Regis and the Plaza Hotel, amid the 
rat-tat-tat of the riveting machines. 


When he knew about all there is 
to know about modern construction 
methods, Ivar Kreuger went home 
and changed the skyline of Stock- 
holm. But it must have been an hour 
in the room of silence that gave him 
his great idea. From the biggest units 
of production — skyscrapers — he 
turned to the smallest—matches. 
While other capitalists struggled for 
control of more superficially impres- 
sive products, Kreuger figured that 
although a single match is worth only 
a small fraction of a cent, countless 
billions of matches could build up a 
fortune. 


To-day Kreuger and Toll control 
the companies which have an abso- 
lute monopoly of the match business 
in a dozen countries, and dominate 
the field in every part of the world 
excepting Russia. The International 
Match Company, a Kreuger and Toll 
subsidiary, does about 75 per cent. 
of the business in the United States. 
Thus Ivar Kreuger can make loans, 
like the recent one of $125,000,000 
to Germany, in return for match 
monopolies. Personally, he never 
uses a match. He doesn’t have to. 








BIG 
MEN 


LAUDE H. FOSTER, who re- 

cently retired as chairman of the 
board of the Gabriel Snubber Co., 
of Cleveland, used to play a trom- 
bone in a theatre orchestra. 

He got his idea for the Gabriel 
horn (which was so popular with 
motorists fifteen years ago) while 
tooting in the theatre pit. The idea 
of a snubber for automobiles oc- 
curred to him one morning as he was 
watching the crew of a _ Detroit- 
Cleveland boat snubbing the craft in- 
to the dock. 

This, too, became an immediate 
success. So much so that three or 
four years ago Foster paid the gov- 
ernment a personal income tax of 
more than $800,000. It was the 
largest personal tax in Ohio. After 
selling his business, he served as 
chairman of the board, without pay, 
for two years. 

The new owners offered him $50,- 
000 a year and he shocked them into 
submission by declaring : 

“You can’t pay me a cent. I'll 
serve for nothing.” 


“What’s the idea?” they chorused. . 


“Because I like to play golf. And 
if you gentlemen were paying me a 
salary 1 wouldn’t feel right about 
sneaking off in the afternoon and in- 
dulging in my favorite pastime.” 

And—he meant it. 


ARRY GUGGENHEIM, trav- 

eling to Cuba as the new 
American Ambassador, was not es- 
tablishing any new contact with Latin 
America, nor can 
it be said he is ex- 
actly going through 
any novitiate train- 
ing in world affairs 
generally. 

After one year 
at Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, at 
Yale, he grew rest- 
less in his demand 
for action, and so, the son of the 
copper millions found himself 
“punching tuiers’”—hammering, cool- 
ing and hardening masses from 
around the blowholes of a blast fur- 
nace in Agauscalientes, Mexico. He 
drew $50 a month. And his family 
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controlled about half of the 
world’s copper production. 

He worked through every de- 
partment of that plant, being 
spared no drudgery during a 
hard, two-year grind. After that 
he was sent out with a pack 
train as an ore buyer, which is a 
job for quick wits. Finally he 
decided that he had science in its 
most practical form and needed 
a general education. 

So he went to Cambridge, 
England, where he absorbed a 
little chemistry and kindred stuff, 

but specialized in economics, sociology 
political science and international law. 

After that he was the director in 
charge of the huge task of building 
the Chili Copper Company. Oil was 
brought from Mexico, electrically 
carried 80 miles and water 40 miles, 
for a plant whose capacity was 20,- 
000,000 pounds of ore daily. 

And after that, at the age of 30, 
Guggenheim again went to school— 
returning to Cambridge to take a 
Master of Arts degree in the 
“humanities.” 


EORGE BUCHANAN, Scots- 

man and Detroit coal dealer 
who, every year, takes from 70 to 
100 boys as his guests on a month’s 
trip to Alaska, was 
asked if he had 
heard the “latest” 
Scotch story. 

“T have been get- 
ting a lot of public- 
ity because I am 
able to indulge in 
a hobby of escort- 
ing a lot of young- 
sters to Alaska 
each year. Friends say to me: 

“ “George, you are a generous cuss 
the way you spend money on those 
boys every year.’ 

“I want to tell you I am not gen- 
erous. All I spend is a third of the 
cost. The boy earns a third and his 
parents advance the other third. I 
am selfish. I get more fun out of 
being with the youngsters for a 
month that I could get in any other 
way and for any similar amount of 
money. So, you see, I am getting 
value received and something besides. 

-“Now that you understand my 
point I’ll tell you the story: 

“When I was coming back from 
Alaska last Summer I found that, by 
eating late and taking advantage of 
the difference in time, I could save 
the price of a meal before reaching 
Detroit.” 





Decision is energy; energy is 
power ; power brings confidence, and 
confidence, based on_ experience, 
study and observation, will lead any 
man to success.—George Truett. 
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BANKING... 





IN ALL AGES men have worshipped power and power has 


come to the business world. The bankers have moved nearer 


and nearer to the center of the stage. Is 1t any wonder that bank- 


ing “temples,” symbols of popular faith, are rising in every city? 


ROM the church 

point of view this 

age is losing its 
dependence upon religion. Modernism 
and indifference have cut into church 
attendance; crime and immorality 
have increased ; and many observers 
assert that the tendency to enforce 
moral conduct by legislation is a sign 
that religious influence is waning. 
But it would be a mistake to believe 
that, because we no longer go to 
church as regularly as did our fore- 
fathers, or have ceased to believe in 
Infant Damnation, or to support for- 
eign missions, we have therefore lost 
our faith. Religion, as such, has 
simply changed its form. The beliefs 
that bind us together—and that is a 
literal translation of the word “relig- 
ion”—are as strong as ever; only 
they have expressed themselves in 
another type of institution. 

The man-to-man inter-dependence 
which is the real test of religious 
feeling has moved out from the 
churches into the world of business, 
until to-day there is reason to be- 
lieve that the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., for example, has a greater in- 
fluence on our social conduct than 
has, say, the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
And to-day we can, quite seriously, 
ask ourselves whether we are not 
making banking the real religion of 
the modern age. 

This question can be asked without 
offense to organized Christianity, if 


for no other reason than because mo- 
dern business and modern banking 
are more and more being based solid- 
ly upon the moral value taught by or- 
ganized Christianity. In a larger 
sense, if we take religion to be the 
force which has seized upon different 
institutions in different ages, back to 
the dawn of history, and which has 
shown itself as a half-understood and 
mysterious impulse strong enough to 
compel men to band themselves to- 
gether and to depend upon each other 
for the common good and for the in- 
dividual welfare, the case is easy to 
prove. 

First, let us examine the evidence 
which tends to show that banking is 
becoming our religion; then, we can 
determine whether banking is, in fact, 
a religion to be compared in power 
and breadth to the other organiza- 
tions of human faith which have 
created the modern world. 

It is a fact that what we worship 
we protect, and that our faith is 
shown by the things we do, rather 
than by the things we say. We may 
or may not go to church on Sunday, 
but we perform our devotions with 
respect to the check book every 
week-day. We may sincerely believe 
the creeds of organized religion but 
we live by organized finance. We 
can forgive a man for being a Free 
Thinker more easily tnan for being a 
Communist. The election of a pro- 
fessed Catholic to the presidency 
would create a nine-days wonder but 





The author’s view of banking as “the new religion” is 
startling, to say the least. The opinion is his own and 


not that of this magazine. 


WHAT HE SAYS WILL 


Mr. Carter is a trained observer 
and critic of national economic developments 


THINK! 
—The Editor 


MAKE YOU 


By JOHN 
CARTER 


the election of a professed Socialist 
to the same office would shake us to 
our foundations. 


OQ-DAY it is safer for a man’s 

business reputation to criticize 
the foreign policy of the Presi- 
dent of the United States than 
it is to question the foreign loan 
policy of a prominent banker. It is 
pleasanter to have a reputation for 
atheism than for insolvency and ex- 
communication from the church 
would be less of an inconvenience 
than denial of checking privileges at 
your local bank. 

We are turning to the bankers, as 
once we turned to popes, emperors 
and statesmen, for a solution of all 
our troubles. Are we to have a satis- 
factory peace? Call in the bankers, 
and there you have the Dawes Plan, 
the Young Plan, the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. Is it a diplo- 
matic difficulty? Call in the bankers, 
and there you have Ambassador 
Dawes and Ambassador Morrow, not 
to mention Mr. Lamont’s various 
missions in the interest of inter- 
national peace. 

Is there a panic on the stock mar- 
ket? Call in the bankers, and there 
you have a committee stemming the 
tide of forced liquidation, cutting dis- 
count rates, reducing margins, work- 
ing for stability. Where a genera- 
tion ago, the Democratic Party was 
cussing Wall Street as the enemy of 
the American farmer and referring 
to the crucifixion of mankind upon a 
cross of gold, to-day it is priding it- 
self upon a leader like Owen Young 
and is permitting an executive, a 
chairman of General Motors, to han- 
dle its presidential campaigns. 

Finally, and most significant of all, 
the best brains in the country are go- 
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ing into banking and business, 
where a generation ago they 
would have gone into politics, 

a and two generations ago into 

. the church. A man who grad- 
uated from Yale a few years 
ago, the most brilliant of his 
class, with private means and 
a thvrough training in engi- 
neering, turns from science to 
take a desk in the Bankers’ 
Trust Company. Another man 
in the same class is reported to 
have “made good” in a “big 
way.’ No, he wasn’t the man 
who wrote the epic.poem that 
was read by 300,000 Amer- 
icans; he wasn’t the man who 
helped clean up city politics in 
Rochester; he wasn’t the man 
who died fighting yellow fever 
on the Gold Coast. He was the 
ian who had facilitated the 
merger of two big Chicago 
banks. And the next time that Yale 
feels called upon to distribute honor- 
ary degrees to members of that par- 
ticular class, that banker will be the 
ine honored. 


A ND, tor the fair name of Yale, 
it may be said that  there’s 
scarcely a college in the country, 
which, if given its choice between edu- 
‘ating a big banker or a big scientist. 
would not take the banker. And it 
would be right. You can always train 
a scientist if you can get the money, 
but the college spirit of a millionaire 
alumnus is a rare and beautiful thing 
for a university. 

But the view of banking as a 
religion rests upon a more solid basis 
than such random observations as you 
can read in The American Mercury 
any month. In all ages men have 
worshipped one thing consistently : 








THE VAULTED CEILING and the window in the lobby of the 
splendidly designed Union Trust Company building in Detroit 
helps to give the benediction to the power of finance 
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power. Power has expressed itself in 
many religious forms, but these forms 
have always been distinguished by a 
common standard. It is mysterious, 
not easy to explain or defend by 
logical reasons; it insists on dogma, 
the organization of fixed principles 
for the discipline of the faithful; it 
indulges in ritual, in pageantry, in 
symbolism, to impress itself upon 
simple minds; it maintains an orderd 
and commissioned priesthood and a 
practical centre of worship; and fin- 
ally, it seeks to make its influence 
universal over the human race. 
Where you have all these elements, 
you have the basis of a_ religion; 
without any of them, you have only 
a system; and without power, they 
are nothing. 

Judged by this test, history records 
three great religions in the Western 
World: imperialism, the church, and 


patriotic democracy. Each has bor- 
rowed from its predecessors. To-day 
we are witnessing another change, in 
which the victorious religion is ap- 
parently to be financial. 


HE kings and emperors had 

their symbols, the sword and 
sceptre. They had their mysticism, 
the sacredness of the ruler, from the 
divinity of the Roman emperors down 
to the penalties attached to threats 
against the president. Their dogma 
was the divine right of kings to do 
as they pleased. Their ritual of cor- 
onations, levees, and royal proces- 
sions is still maintained in several 
world capitals. The priesthood of 
empire—the earls, dukes, lords, vis- 
counts and orders—survive in several 
lands. The palaces at Versailles, 


Buckingham and Windsor, like the 
ruins of the Roman Palatine, reveal 
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the “temples” in which men once 
worshipped the imperial power of the 
sword. 

The forms and forces of ecclesias- 
tical power are too familiar to need 
description. What is too little known 
is that the greatest and earliest of the 
Christian organizations took over 
from the dying Roman Empire its 
entire type of imperial organization 
and control. What we may call ec- 
clesiastical religion is still with us 
and that it is still strong is shown by 
the laws against Sunday baseball, the 
demands for fewer and weaker bat- 
tleships, and the proposals for the 
punishment of the purchaser’ of an 
alcoholic beverage or the attacks up- 
on a candidate for elective office be- 
cause of his church affiliations. 

However, the greatest “religion” 
of recent times has been the political 
organization of democratic power, 
which began about the time of the 
Protestant Reformation and which 
some people believe ended about 
1910. In origin, this democratic 
religion was Christian. For nearly 
three centuries it preoccupied the 
Western World and we still live un- 
der its forms and rites. Its faith was 
summed up in the belief that all men 
were entitled to political equality and 
that the voice of the people was the 
voice of God. 

It maintained a periodic ritual of 
nominations, elections and inaugura- 
tions; it created a political “priest- 
hood” of statesmen and politicians 
and office-holders, as big and as ex- 
pensive as the standing armies of the 
old kings or the monastic orders of 
the churches. The democratic reli- 
gion was practised in parliaments and 
capitols, in town halls and aldermanic 
chambers, and its symbol became the 
ballot, which in time became so in- 
tricate and unwieldy that the real and 
mysterious power of the world 
moved to more convenient institu- 
tions. 


OWER has now come to the 
business world. For a time it 
seemed as though trade was to rule 
mankind. In fact, the first British 
Empire was based almost exclusively 
on trade. Then industry seemed to 
predominate and for 50 years it made 
a bold bid. for power, with its murky 
pageantry, its chimneys belching 
smoke, its blast-furnaces, its millions 
of little Fords and Chevrolets skip- 
ping out of continuous production 
factories like pop-corn out of a 
shaker, its dynamos, its turbines, its 
multiple looms and its gigantic cranes. 
If banking is to be displaced, it will. 
perhaps, be by science, as the creed 
of the future; Newton and Darwin 
and Einstein against Baring and 
Rothschild and Morgan, the mystic 
faith that matter is nothing and 





nothing matters against the equally 
mysterious formula that the more you 
owe the better off you are. 

But it was banking which won the 
struggle for survival and during the 
last ten years the bankers have moved 
nearer and nearer to the centre of the 
stage until now there is serious rea- 
son to believe that banking is our 
national religion. In this religion 
money plays only a small and often 
a secondary part. It isn’t the cash, 
but the credit that matters; and the 
fear of not having money is by no 
means the least of the elements in 
the modern banking power. Lack of 
money is the bull of excommunica- 
tion, the man-without-a-country com- 
plex of modern times. Taken to- 
gether with the hope of profit, it en- 
ables the banks to function with the 
efficiency, the power, and the respon- 
sibility of a great international 
religion, embracing all races and 
climates and classes, in the great 
brotherhood of the pass-book, the 
balance-sheet and the stock-ticker. 


IKE other religions, banking has 

seized upon a simple human pro- 
cess and has turned it into an institu- 
tion. In this case, money—the means 
of exchange—is the symbol from 
which the bankers have created the 
great mystical faith known as credit. 
In this, banking has borrowed heavily 
from Christianity: without the faith 
in one’s neighbor taught by Chris- 
tian doctrine, the banks would have 
a hard time; in non-Christian lands 
they experience grave difficulties in 
credit operations. 

Like: other religions, banking has 
had its martyrs, from the persecuted 
Jews of the mediaeval ghettos to the 
tragic figure of John Law. Even a 
few generations ago, there was some- 
thing almost discreditable about bank- 
ing; the “nicest people” didn’t go in 
for it; it was associated with the 
foreclosure of mortgages and grind- 
ing the face of the poor. Only lately 
has it been realized that it has enlisted 
the talents of such disinterested and 
able individuals as Jeremiah Smith 
and Parker Gilbert. 

As to the dogma and the ritual and 
hierarchy of banking, there is no 
need to describe them. We run across 
them at every turn, whenever we cash 
a check or ask the vice-president of 
the First National for an unsecured 
loan. Every schoolboy has heard of 
the great bankers and the great banks 
of the day, the billion-dollar mergers, 
the dividends, the discount rate and 
the gold standard. 

The temples of the new religion 
rise in every city, symbols of the real 
popular faith, marvellous structures 
in marble, bronze, chrome steel, plate 
glass, towering proudly on the best 
site in town. As with the golden 
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House of Nero, the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the Basilica of St. Peter’s and 
the Capitol, money is not considered 
in the erection of these modern “‘tem- 
ples.” And no places of worship 
could be more accessible. Wherever 
a check is cashed, there will the 
banker be also, giving his benediction 
to a power that keeps the world 
clothed, fed, warm, busy and reason- 


ably happy. 


F course, we are at liberty to 

deny that banking is our relig- 
ion. We may say that we stick to the 
church. But what we say about our- 
selves has little to do with the case. 
It is what the future will say of us 
that counts. Some time, in that dis- 
tant future, another race and an- 
other civilization will look back on 
us with astonishment that a Levan- 
tine financier could bring the British 
Empire to the verge of war with the 
Moselm world. 

Students will puzzle their heads 
over the severe sentences imposed on 
embezzlers, forgers, check-bouncers 
and counterfeiters, as we wonder at 
the burning of witches and at the 
harshness of the reconstruction after 
the Civil War. 

They will try to figure out the 
meanings of those bronze and mar- 
ble temples, those strange metal 
cages and boxes, those long counters 
and those massive vaults. They may 
be lucky enough to find a safe-de- 
posit vault still intact. What a sensa- 
tion! They will pry open one of the 
rusting boxes and will remove some 
rotting green and yellow papers. If 
their scientists are able to decipher 
our symbols they may make out some 
legend like, ““The Behemoth Oil Cor- 
poration of Delaware. Bearer Stock 
Certificate No. 113572J. Shares 50. 
No Par Value.” 

If so, they will have stumbled up-- 
on the writer’s own rejected offering 
to Our Lady Luck, and they will say, 
“Here was a great faith and a great 
mystery. These men believed in 
their God and built temples to Him, 
the like of which the world has never 
seen before or since.” The scientific 
priesthood of that distant era will 
doubtless take their text from this 
“pagan superstition” and will urge 
their congregations to support t he 
laboratory more generously in con- 
tributing to the annual collection on 
Einstein’s birthday. And they will 
doubtless conclude that we were .a 
sordid race of money-grubbing ma- 
terialists, who worshipped stamped 
and engraved pieces of colored paper 
and little disks of metal. They will 
not know that these papers and these 
metal counters were worshipped only 
as symbols, not of some strange 
financial idol, but of our faith in 
each other. 
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legitimate news about business 

is to find its way into print. 

Some outstanding publicity 
SUCCESSES 


There are rules to follow if 


“Making the FRONT PAGE” 


EWS publicity is playing a 
big part in American busi- 


ness. “Virtually no im- 
portant undertaking is now carried on 
without it,” says one publicist, 


“whether that enterprise be building 
a cathedral, endowing a university, 
marketing a moving picture, floating 
a large bond issue, or electing a presi- 
dent.” 

The press agent with his ballyhoo 
has given way to the public relations 
counsel who acts as the voice of in- 
dustry. He is a specialist in crowd 
psychology. It has taught him that 
you can’t beat a popular trend in sell- 
ing or otherwise. When the radio 
came along, the phonograph became 
negative publicity. When General 


Motors added graceful lines to the 


Chevrolet the old Ford T became a 
hundred-million dollar tragedy. The 
sensational recovery of the new Ford 
resulted from meeting the modern 
need for good design. 

There are two kinds of publicity, 
positive and negative. Negative news 
usually finds its way into the papers 
without effort. It is the worst 
kind of publicity from an industrial 
viewpoint ; it is the one thing a pub- 
lic relations man must guard against. 


iy I sing an opera,” remarked 
Caruso, “and I sing it very 
beautiful, the newspaper only say, 
‘Caruso sang last night.’ But if I 
don’t sing the opera well, in the morn- 
ing there are headlines: ‘Caruso Has 
Lost His Voice.’ ‘Greatest Tenor in 
‘the World Is Finished!’ And then fol- 


By ROBERT S. KENNEDY 


lows a two-column article to say how 
badly I sing.” 

Several persons were killed from 
the effects of methyl-chloride gas 
used in automatic refrigerators. At 
least the newspapers said so. Here 
was negative news that could upset 
a whole industry. One paragraph 
could nullify the value of millions 
of dollars of advertising. 

In cases like this the untrained 
publicity man rushes to the newspap- 
ers, indignant. He forgets that the 
first duty an editor has to his readers 
is to present the news: good, bad or 
indifferent. The publicity man, who 
has been through the mill, will tell 
you that “silence is golden” when 
negative news is on the front page. 

Our second lesson in publicity, 
also, has nothing to do with writing 
an article. We must prove that we 
have a story, and are not trying to 
get free advertising. | Newspaper 
editors are not easily fooled. When 
President Hoover went to the White 
House he invited over 200 represen- 
tatives of the press to a conference in 
order that he might explain to them 
his wish for a closer relationship. 

Police. Commissioner Whalen, of 
New York City, had fifty newspaper 
representatives come to headquarters 
that they might see how things were 
operated. 

Of course this is not possible with 
private corporations, yet, cordial press 
relationship can be had if business 
men know the rules. One of the first 





is not to antagonize the editors. 
A prominent motor car com- 
pany recently wrote letters to 
publishers telling them that they were 
keeping a strict check on publications 
that co-operated with them on their 
publicity. They mentioned that this 
co-operation would be taken into con- 
sideration when making up advertis- 
ing schedules. The matter was re- 
ferred to one of the newspaper as- 
sociations. It will become difficult 
for this manufacturer to get pub- 
licity....and he may never learn the 
reason. 


O* E of the most successful motion 
picture publicity men I know 
said to me, that while he often found 
it necessary to stretch a point or two 
to the public, he never misled the re- 
porters. 


“Tell them the truth....if it’s a 
good picture give them all the de- 
tails....if the picture is no good, 
tell them just the same—they’ll like 
you for it.” 

Business can learn a lot from these 
publicity men, for they have devel- 
oped the art of public relations to 
the nth degree—and at the same time 
hold the respect of the press. Tex 
Rickard was a publicity genius and 
he is authority for the statement that 
“a big fight needs a year’s prepara- 
tion in order to work up a strong 
ballyhoo.” The question is often 
asked, “can ballyhoo be effectively 
used in business?” It can, and when 
properly done it will be given pub- 
licity space when a cold publicity 
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story might fall into the wastebas- 
ket. Ballyhoo takes the drab rou- 
tine of life and paints it in colors 
of cheerful hues....It speaks to the 
people in the language of their own 
desires; it is something out of the 
ordinary, and for that reason it be- 
comes news. 


NE Fall the press gave glowing 

accounts of something that was 
going to happen during the broadcast- 
ing of the Atwater Kent hour. A 
French pianist was to play five of 
Chopin’s masterpieces but—why all 
the fuss? Other men had played 
Chopin and the newspapers said very 
little about them. 

What aroused the interest of the 
editors was the fact that Chopin’s 
music was to be played upon the piano 
that Chopin had used when he com- 
posed it. It was news. It had all 
the drama that the public loves. 

Most publicity campaigns fail be- 
cause the articles do not read well. 
They do not give the sound, but mere- 
ly the echo of life. 

Dickens wrote the most enduring 
modern books. Year after year his 
Pickwick Papers out-sell all other 
books of popular interest yet his 
writings reveal violations of every 
rule and law of literary art. In his 
Pickwick Papers, Dickens created 
sixty distinct situations and over 350 
characters. And into each charac- 
ter he breathed the breath of life. 
Dickens is dead, but his characters 
still live and walk on the streets of 
London. 

The “best” sellers usually deal with 
the life of some personality. The 
same thing has happened in news pub- 
licity. The stories that broke into 
the front pages during the past few 
years were about real people. . . .what 
they did, how they did it, and what 
they thought. 


HEN Lindbergh flew to Paris 

the people wanted to know all 
about him from the day that he was 
born. Yet, shortly after the excite- 
ment had died away the voice of in- 
dustry was heard. “WE” was a 
clever piece of publicity. It shifted 
attention from the personal to the 
inanimate object . . . the Ryan air- 
plane, with its Wright “Whirlwind” 
motor. 

In Lindbergh’s own story of his 
flight, he said: “There’s one thing I 
wish to get straight about this flight. 
They call me “lucky” but luck isn’t 
enough. As a matter of fact, I had 
what I regarded and still regard as 
the best existing plane to make the 
flight from New York to Paris. I 
had what I regard as the best en- 
gine....” This was the report he 


gave to the newspapers right after 
he had landed in Paris. 


But all manufacturers are not so 
fortunate as to have a Lindbergh to 
carry their message to the far corners 
of the world. An event of this kind 
is known as natural news. Natural 
news is something that happens: Mur- 
ders, street accidents, fires, and the 
other incidents of life. Synthetic 
news must be created, and when ex- 
pertly done it may be more inter- 
esting than natural news. It is an 
important element in the technique 
of writing. 

No publisher would think of hiring 
an editor who would sit around and 
wait for something to happen. When 
news is running light they tell the 
reporters to dig up a story, and if 
they can’t dig one up to create one. 
Some of the best front page stories 
happened just that way. 

The Director of Public Relations 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana found out that about 2,600 em- 
ployees had been awarded gold but- 
tons. These buttons were given to 
employees of ten, twenty, and thirty 
years’ service. Further investigation 
showed that almost all the employees 
were proud of this recognition, and 
invariably wore their buttons. 

“Very fine,” might be the remark 
of the average business man, but 
how can we use this data to secure 
publicity for our company? Here is 
how it was accomplished: First, the 
publicity man knew that this would 
interest the newspapers in the ten 
States where the Indiana company op- 
erates. He made up a list by States 
of the honor men, and wherever there 
was a town that had a daily or week- 
ly newspaper, and one or more em- 
ployees wearing a button, he sent the 
story, and a personal letter to each 
editor outlining the plan. 

Fifty editors wrote back that news 
like this was always welcomed. Some 
of the papers made a feature out of 
it. The result was more than eighty 
columns of newspaper notices. 

This publicity accomplished two 
important things: It brought before 
the public the very human workings 
of a big corporation, and it made 
the employees happy to see their 
names in print. This is.a good ex- 
ample of synthetic news publicity. 

Professional ethics will not permit 
a lawyer to advertise. His only 
chance of getting his name before the 
public is through the press. How 
can it be done? One prominent 
lawyer has hanging on the walls of 
his office some old legal documents. 
In the New York Sun, of June 22, 
1929, there appeared a two-column 


headline: “Otp LAnp~ GRANTS 
AporN WALL.... Names of DeWitt 
Clinton and Aaron Burr Among 


Those on Deeds in Law Office.” The 
name of the lawyer was mentioned 
eight times throughout the story. It 
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was good publicity for him, and good 
reading for the public. 

Old city directories are a source for 
good copy. It was from a directory 
of New York City, published shortly 
after the Revolutionary War, that a 
furniture manufacturer secured col- 
umns of publicity in newspapers of 
17 cities. The story centered around 
the names of the few furniture mak- 
ers of that early period; the stately 
mansions along the river front; the 
people who lived in them; what those 
who passed by thought of those who 
lived in such wonderful homes amid 
all their beautiful Colonial furniture. 

While the story was pure publicity, 
it nevertheless gave interesting high- 
lights of the early life of New York. 
The article carried the by-line of the 
furniture manufacturer. It was writ- 
ten by an experienced feature writer. 

The unusual is a subject of uni- 
versal news interest, and when prop- 
erly handled can be put to very good 
advantage. 


MANUFACTURER of men’s 

hats, who spends many thousands 
of dollars in advertising, has never 
asked the papers for a line of free 
publicity, vet he breaks into the news 
right along. He has learned to 
dramatize the unusual. 

Two years ago he came into poés- 
session of some very interesting 
facts which were the result of an 
analysis made in 1926 by the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Each fact proved con- 
trary to popular belief, and these he 
used as headlines. Here are a few 
of them: Most Car AccIDENTS 
Occur ON STRAIGHT Roaps. FEWER 
ACCIDENTS ON FRESHLY OILED: 
Hicuways. Monpay Most Risky 
Day IN THE WEEK TO DRIVE A Car. 

There were several other statements 
of this nature, followed by three to: 
five hundred words of text, in which 
he brought in the fact that he had 
just returned from a swing around 
the country visiting his many hat 
stores. 

Taking advantage of the unusual 
secured for the annual East-West 
football game in Pasadena, one New 
Year’s day, 4,500 news stories of 
250,000 column inches. Roy Reigels, 
California football captain, ran 80 
yards in the wrong direction, thus 
giving Georgia Tech. an opportunity 
to score. An occurrence like this 
secured thousands of dollars of pub- 
licity. 

In writing publicity for the press 
there are three important links: First, 
press relationship; second, public re- 
lationship; and third, news that the 
people want to read, and not just 
what you would like to tell them. And 
yet, even this can be done if the story 
is handled properly. 
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HE world is not safe for men 
fie women who are 60 years 

old. The world may or may not 
be “safe for democracy’; but the 
security of democracy would be en- 
hanced if there existed for every 
man and woman of good character 
and previous usefulness a reasonable 
assurance that the age of 60 years 
would not find them without depend- 
able income or resources enough for 
a comfortable and dignified life. 

It is not so to-day. I care not how 
rich any man or woman may be: 
every-day changes in commerce and 
industry can strip them and set them 
on the street—worse off than a babe 
of six months, because they excite 
less sympathy—and their necessities 
cost more. It matters not how strong 
and healthy they may be. They are 
going down grade physically. They 
are not as quick, nor as capable of 
sustained effort, nor possessed of 
that reserve energy which gives to 
youth its elasticity and capacity for 
quick recuperation. One dose of 
pneumonia or the flu, or one car col- 
lision, and all the angles of life are 
changed. How much more does this 
apply to one of average—say rather 
of ordinary means and health! 


HE life insurance agent has a 
stock. argument which is based 
upon the statement that 90 per cent. 
of the men of 60 years are dependent. 
Granting the approximate truth of 
the statement, it furnishes a humili- 
ating outlook for the man and woman 
of ordinary good health and useful- 
ness who has reached the age of 40 
years. Very few persons under 40 


years would give it a second thought 
as being a matter of personal interest 
to them. 

It is not strange that some men, 
reaching the age of forty, become 
hard and ruthless in business deal- 
ings. Such men have realized that if 


Are You Safe at Sixty? 





By W. I. NEWMAN 


(an alias) 


they have means they must hold what 
they have or go down. If they have 
no means, they must “get theirs” in 
the next few years or find them- 
selves with ebbing strength, increas- 
ingly dependent upon young life—or 
colder charity—for daily bread. 

When I was at the age of 40 years, 
I heard Dr. Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
deliver a lecture, in which he showed 
that the great accomplishments of 
the world’s history, barring exploits 
requiring special physical endurance, 
such as explorations, had been the 
work of men who were 55 years old 
and upwards. 

The bald statement, given as the 
introductory thesis of the lecture, 
struck me as astounding and ridicu- 
lous. But as he called the roll, and 
read the list of great contributions to 
the progress of mankind, with the 
names of their great authors and 
their ages at the time, I was com- 
pelled to accept the dictum. 

Hard and sustained physical and 
mental efforts had wearied me at that 
time, and I had begun to feel, and 
had said, that 40 years had made an 
old man of me. But Dr. Barnes gave 
me a new hold on life. 

In the reasonable expectation that 
the remainder of life’s demands upon 





HIS human document, 

written by a sixty-year- 
old, should make us all 
Stop! Look! Listen! It 
treats of a phase of the su- 
preme economic problem 
confronting this nation: 
how to administer our in- 
dustrial system so that em- 
ployment will be available 
to all able and eager to earn 
a living. The actual per- 
centage of dependents is 
below that quoted ; but it is 
high enough, in all con- 
science, to bestir the braini- 
est custodians of our so- 
called capitalistic system to 
get together in a profound- 
ly earnest effort to solve the 
acute problem.—Editor. 











me would call for mental efforts, 
rather than physical, I felt certain 
that the stock of experience and 
training already gained, and the asso- 
ciations, friendships and connections 
established, furnished a good founda- 
tion on which to build a safe and 
satisfactory superstructure. 


UT it required only thhe World 
War to wreck all of that, and at 
the age of 50 I was forced to start 
life anew. The cash which I could 
scrape together was enough to trans- 
plant self and family to a new field. 
Meanwhile a street car accident had 
killed one and seriously affected 
three others of us. 

Now, after ten years of hard and 
unremitting battle, which have been 
made to give back some satisfactions, 
but which have taken heavy toll of 
strain in mind and body, I face the 
sixtieth year, knowing that the law 
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of averages has got the best of me. 

In such matters I have always 
been a rebel and I still am a rebel 
in this. I resent being put into this 
impersonal “90 per cent.”—as Omar 
Khayyam says: “willy-nilly, hither 
hurried, whence.” I have not been a 
waster and am not ashamed of the 
record of my working years. I am 
not complaining about “those who 
have’’—they are only the other 10 
per cent.—and they probably had not 
much more to do with their inclusion 
in that quota than I had with the 
selection of mine. Somebody has to 
be the goat and hold legal title to 
all this property. Except for the feel- 
ing of failure in this one thing of 
finance, they probably have sorrows 
as deep as, or deeper than, mine. Of 
the deep and wholesome joys of life 
[ have probably had my full share. 


* OW many men will be de- 

pendent at the age of 60 
years?” That is settled—it is 90 
per cent. of those living at that age. 
The only uncertainty is as to the par- 
ticular individuals who must “carry 
the banner.” 

It is like the percentages of un- 
employment. Once, when I was a 
member of a State Senate, a wealthy 
manufacturer came to me, objecting 
to my bill proposing simply an in- 
vestigation of unemployment 
in that State. 

“Don’t you know,” said he, 
“that any decent man can 
get work at good pay at any 
time he is willing to take it?” 

Well, I had the satisfac- 
tion within a year of seeing 
that gentleman’s name pub- 
lished as a member of a 
Committee on Unemploy- 
ment in his own city. He had 
discovered, evidently, that 
the existing percentages of 
unemployment were inexor- 
able, not as to any particular 
individual, but hard as the 
pillars of Hades’ gates in 
their insistence upon the 
quota. This can be shifted 
about; but like the slippery 
ball of mercury, it is irredu- 
cible as long as the basic con- 
ditions remain. 

So the events and circum- 
stances in any given individ- 
ual life, which really seem to 
be exceptional at first glance, 
upon closer analysis and clas- 
sification resolve themselves 
into just stock goods, run- 
of-the-mill stuff, such as fur- 
nish raw material for the 
thousands of other similar 
cases. 

Not long ago I saw in a 
Southern meat shop dis- 











From “On My Way” 
YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


played inside the refrigerated glass 
counter, a box of pig tails. I had 
never seen that before. The packing 
house boast that “no part of the pig 
is lost but the squeal,” is made good 
again. And judging by remembered 
flavors of pickled pigs’ feet, to say 
nothing of Schweinekopff and Saur- 
kraut, I conclude that many a suc- 
culent dish may be made of those 
assembled twists of skin and gristle. 
But they were cheap; you could get 
about a dozen of them for a dime. 
Looking at these despised but mar- 
ketable fragments of the packers’ art, 
I wondered when some genius of 
commerce would turn his attentive 
and profit-seeking eye upon us 60- 
year-old tail-enders, of whom “90 
per cent. are dependent”—and, by 
that same token, useless, now. 

But why “useless” human beings 
at 60 years? Mere physical force and 
endurance is also plentiful and cheap 
in the market place; and the human 
sort, unless qualified by special edu- 
cation and training, becomes daily of 
less value than the force and endur- 
ance of the machine. But within the 
brain and nervous complex of each 
man are the millions of records, hab- 
its, co-ordinations, comparisons and 
verified conclusions which are includ- 
ed in the term “experience.” Is all 
of this, the highest product of human 
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life and growth, of no value in or- 
ganized society? Perhaps not yet. 
But the pig tails once went into the 
sewer, then into the rendering vat 
and compost bin and are now mar- 
keted as a food product. 

But there is another consideration. 
It must be realized that the ordinary 
youth of to-day sees no safe economic 
harbor open to him as the goal of his 
life voyage. Occasional periods of 
romance and adventure and freedom 
of motion, alternate inevitably with 
the pinch of unemployment and the 
degredations of abject poverty. The 
highways are filled with cheap cars, 
driven by men and women looking 
for a job, or hunting for a cheap 
place to live. 


ERE is a young man who has 

just driven a special model 
coupe from St. Louis where he 
earned $6 a day in an automobile 
assembly plant. The plant shut down, 
“for inventory,” and he is now work- 
ing in a strawberry patch for his 
board, in the neck of the woods where 
he was born, and where wages are 
$1.50 a day and board yourself. 

This young man is boarding at the 
home of a young married woman 
(married at 17, last year). He likes 
to sing the refrain of a popular song 
which runs like this: 

“Oh, I don’t want to marry, 

“And’ I don’t want to settle 
down, 

“T’se gwine to be a rambler, 

“°Till the police shoots me 
down.” 

If the songs of a people 
reflect their ideals—well, 
there you have it! 

Bootlegging is condoned, 
accepted, and almost honored 
in the statement: “The big- 
gest man in the city with 
the most influence in the 
courts is the lawyer for the 
bootleggers.” 

Crime is not unfamiliar, 
nor apparently so startling, 
to the youthful mind. Crimes 
of property have come to be 
such that they show a lack 
of regard for the ways in 
which property may be legal- 
ly gained, owned and used. 
The horde of youthful crim- 
inals have come to the con- 
clusion that “no matter how 
square you play the game, 
you are beat from the start.” 
They believe that the “big 
men” are out for the money 
no matter what happens to 
the other fellow. They see no 
use in trying to “get ahead” 
a little, because somebody will 
just take it away from you. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How We Pick 


Y chief has said on a number 
of occasions, “What I hope 
will develop through person- 

nel work is industrial leaders. All 
other purposes of the work—reduc- 
tion of labor turnover, development 
of personality and self-confidence— 
are important, but what we must have 
to perpetuate this company is men 
who can carry on.” 

Every phase of our personnel work 
then, employment, safety organiza- 
tion, medical aid, education, recrea- 
tion and employer-employee relation- 
ship, has for its principal theme the 
discovery and development of lead- 
ers. We are checking up on every 
member of the Alexander Industries 
all the time and in every possible 
manner in constant search for this 
much-needed timber. Everything 
we know to do is done to the end 
of encouraging a man to get ahead, 
and no paternalism. What a man 
gets he works for. 


E believe that one of the most 

important helps in executive- 
hunting is a complete record of every 
member of the company. Every per- 
sonnel director knows what it is to 
have the chief come rushing in on 
an average of once a day to demand, 
“I need a man for this—for that. 
Have we got him?” Although I 
know every man and woman in the 
company personally and their fami- 
lies, I never trust my personal judg- 
ment or memory for such important 
matters. They simply serve to sug- 
gest possible material. I corrobo- 





Executives 


By C. L. GIFFORD 


Personnel Director, 
Alexander Industries, Inc. 


rete this suggestion with complete, 
even elaborate, but absolutely essen- 
tial files. 

All data begins, of course, with the 
application blank. Ours is so planned 
that it not only includes the usual 
information of position wanted, elig- 
ibility, etc., but even more important 
information which either eliminates 
a man from the start, or keeps a 
square peg from a round hole. 

To explain: The questionnaire is 
headed with a note to the applicant 
saying that he must be willing to 
have his record checked by Burns. 
We know of nothing that eliminates 
an undesirable man so quickly. When 
he sees that note he almost invar- 
iably says, “I'll just take this to my 
room to fill out and bring it back this 
afternoon,’ or words to that effect. 
We never see him again. 

Further down on the list is the 
question, “How much money have 
you saved in the last year?” If a 
man can’t save money for himself 
it is certain that he can save none for 
us and we don’t want him. 


The question: ‘What studies did 
you like best in school?” “What 
studies did you not like?” and “What 
is your ambition?” are of great help 
in putting a new man in a department 
where he will fit. If he says, for in- 
stance, that he liked mathematics best 
in school and art the least and yet 
names his ambition as scenario direc- 
tor, say, nine chances in ten he be- 





longs in our airplane factory rather 
than in our film industry. 

The questions, “Did you work your 
way through school?” and “What do 
you want to be doing five years from 
now?” give us an idea of executive 
material. Working one’s way through 
school is different than just going to 
school, although it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that because a boy has been 
financed he is not ambitious. If he 
states that he wants to be head of 
some department, say, five years from 
date and answers to previous ques- 
tions bear this ambition out, we have 
perhaps found executive timber. 


ERE is a case in point: A 
man came to us in the capacity 
of stenographer. We _ discovered 
through the questionnaire and 
through talking with him that his 
ambition was to be a lawyer but that 
on account of lack of funds he had 
not been able to complete the course 
he started. He was given a part- 
time position as stenographer in the 
legal department. The remainder of 
the day he went to law school. He 
worked until late every night com- 
pleting his studies. Last year he 
passed his bar examinations and at 
the same time was promoted to an 
important position in our legal de- 
partment. He is invaluable to us. 
This questionnaire is by no 
means infallible and it must be fol- 
lowed up with much personal ob- 
servation substantiated by frequent 
written reports. One of these is the 
personnel inventory which T make 
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at every opportunity, usually fol- 
lowing a chat with a member. This 
inventory 1s, for obvious reasons, not 
filled out in the presence of the man. 
I do it as quickly as possible after- 
wards so that no impression is for- 
gotten. 

Another important record is the 
personnel report which is filled out 
periodically by department heads. 
That is, it is usually filled out by a 
department head. However, the 
member in question is always invited 
to fill out his own report. Thus he 
knows that he is not 
part of a machine, but 
a subject of personal 


HE program of the 
Alexander 


process is, of course, not so elaborate 
if the new member is a local man. 
The result is that he feels like a 
stranger no longer than a day. Inci- 
dentally, he gets to producing in about 
half the usual time, we discover. 
The members are also given a voice 
in all company policies directly af- 
fecting them. For example, they 
chose to work from 7:30 A. M. to 
4:30 P. M. instead of from 8:00 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M. in order to have 
extra time for recreation. They are 
made-to feel, too, that-their ideas are 
important to us and 
are urged to keep 


Indus- notebooks with them 


interest and, if he has 
the stuff in him, it is 
set aflame just that 
much more. 
Incidentally, execu- 
tives come under this 
scrutiny except that it 
is even more severe 
and revealing. A 
sheet called, “Rating 
Scale for Executives,” 
on which is the name 
of an executive to be 


tries, Inc., of Colorado 
Springs, to develop ex- 
excutives, is an example 
of how a corporation of 
moderate size can utilize 
vocational selection and 
guidance. Airplane man- 
ufacturing, in which the 
company is a_ leading 
independent, and_ the 
film business which it 
carries on, requires alert 
and ambitious 


at all times so that 
they will not forget to 
register any thought 
which might be of 
benefit to the organi- 
zation. Prizes for 
ideas of $10, $5 and 
$3 are given monthly. 

We keep attendance 
records and_ each 
month that a member 
has a clean record he 





rated is passed out to 
several executives of 
approximately the 
same rank as the sub- 
ject. The one being 
rated never knows 
who they are which 
does away with any risk of hard feel- 
ing. The sheets, filled out, are then 
returned to him and if he has never 
seen himself before he now sees him- 
self as others do. Not long ago I 
was one of these subjects. My eyes 
were opened considerably. It is in- 
teresting to note that the several 
opinions were pretty evenly matched. 

Still another check is made through 
our library. The librarian hands out 
a questionnaire each time a book is 
withdrawn. This is returned with 
the book and sent on to me for filing. 
Answers to the question: “What is 
your opinion of the book?” and “How 
has the study helped you in your own 
development?” are illuminating. 

So much for our aids to discovery 
of executives in embryo—‘“comers” 
we call them. 

The first step in the process of de- 
veloping a man, we believe, is to 
make him feel that he is part of the 
organization. For this reason he is 
never called an employee. He is 
called a member. When a member re- 
ports for duty, I appoint some veter- 
an as his sponsor whom I think will 
be congenial. It is his duty to take 
the new man around and introduce 
him to the other members, show him 
the town, take him to a dance, the 
theater, on a hunting trip or whatever 
he thinks will be most acceptable and 
generally make him feel at home. The 


executive 
plan is 


men and women. 


heartily spon- 

sored by J. Don Alexan- 

der, president, Alexander 
Industries, Inc. 


young is entitled to an addi- 
The tional day to his va- 
development cation period. 


Promotion and in- 
crease in salary are 
not matters of senior- 
ity, but of ability. The 
member is told, “Go to 
it. You can have all you can handle. 
You never need wait for the officers 
to die or to dry up and blow away. 
Prepare yourself for their jobs and 
we will help you to step in and take 
them away.” The policy is carried 
out to the letter and the president, 
therefore, has never yet been ap- 
proached for promotion or an in- 
crease in salary. 

Every inducement for thrift is of- 
fered them. We have a Thrift Profit 
Plan whereby a member may deposit 
with the treasurer any amount from 
$3 to $30 bi-monthly. This money 
earns 8 per cent. When the deposits 
reach $500, the member is further 
encouraged by an additional $500 on 
his group insurance policy. Further, 
members of the company who have 
satisfied the management that they 
will become valuable and permanent 
members, are eligible to buy com- 
mon stock in the corporation. No 
one is asked to buy stock, however. 
The suggestion comes from the mem- 
ber and is added assurance that he 
is ambitious. 


NOTHER phase of the com- 
pany policy of making a mem- 

ber feel that he shares opened up 
when plans for the recreation build- 
ing were made. One hundred dol- 
lar bonds are offered members which 
not only makes them part-owners but 
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entitles them to full privileges at the 
center as well as being participants 
when dividends are declared. Those 
not bond-holders are given privileges 
on a cost-plus basis. The building 
provides rooms for bachelors at cost- 
plus, further cementing the “‘at home” 
atmosphere. 

The matter of health has much to 
do, we believe, in the development 
of the individual and for that rea- 
son we have a strong medical and 
dental staff. The man who has ex. 
ecutive ability~is apt to.be..the quick 
thinker of the highly nervous type 
capable of rising to emergencies. His 
handicap is that his health is con- 
stantly in danger of breaking. There- 
fore he is under constant medical 
supervision. Every day the company 
doctor makes the rounds of the air- 
plane factory, the film industry and 
the offices. As soon as he makes 
his appearance in a department any 
member not feeling fit is either re- 
ported by the department head or 
reports personally. The doctor has 
a special eye out for this quick ner- 
vous thinker and helps keep him 
from overdoing. We make as great 
a point of dentistry and every mem- 
ber is required to report to the com- 
pany dentist regularly. 


HIS is no attempt to deny that 

our interests are not for great- 
er efficiency on the part of the en- 
tire organization. The plodder re- 
ceives as many benefits and oppor- 
tunities as the comer and through it 
all the company bears in mind the 
necessity of getting its money’s 
worth. Consistent medical and den- 
tal supervision help to insure this. 
Two Summers ago an epidemic of 
trench mouth swept through the air- 
plane factory almost overnight. Be- 
fore anyone knew what had _hap- 
pened there were 400 cases. A den- 
tal clinic was immediately set up on 
the factory floor. Inside of a month 
the epidemic was cleaned up and not 
a man had been forced to lay off 
for a single day. It cost the com- 
pany a good penny, but its losses 
would have been infinitely more with 
held-up production. 

Another place that we look for 
timber is in the safety organization. 
This organization is composed of a 
steering, or executive, committee, a 
chief safety inspector and depart- 
mental inspectors. The  depart- 
mental inspectors are in non-super- 
vising capacities. We don’t choose 
foremen. They have enough to do. 
But we choose men and women who 
are alert and interested. Putting 
people on committees, by the way, 1s 
the surest way of keeping up inter- 
est and of getting co-operation. 

The greatest source of develop- 
ment lies, of course, in education 
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TT" oil companies which supply 
more than fifty per cent of all the 


motor fuel used in the United States 
and Canada are now mixing Ethyl 
anti-knock fluid with their gasoline to 
provide a premium fuel that is worth 
a premium. 

Every one of them has agreed to con- 
form to the standard set by the Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation. This means that 
they will use base gasoline of specified 
quality, and mix with it sufficient Ethyl 
fluid to “knock out that ‘knock’” in 
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(TRADE MARK) 
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cars of average compression, and to de- 
velop the additional power of the new 
high-compression cars. 

So wherever you drive—whatever 
the oil company’s name or brand asso- 
ciated with it—any pump bearing the 
Ethyl emblem represents that stand- 
ard, or better. 

Remember that while Ethyl Gasoline 
is always colored red for identification, 
not all red gasolines are Ethyl. Always 
look for the Ethyl trademark. Ethy! 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead, 
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Try Ethyl This Week End 


Week-end driving is hardest of 
all. So we ask you to try Ethyl 
then. See how much longer you 
stay in high; how much better 
control you have; how much 
fresher you feel at the end of 
the trip. Small cars and older 
cars benefit from Ethyl just as 
much as larger, more expensive 


new Cars. 
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and it is in education that most of 
the work of the personnel director 
lies. Since the organization of the 
company, the chief has been greatly 
interested in part-time and extension 
education. 

Our most successful work in ex- 
ecutive training among members in 
supervisors’ capacity are classes con- 
ducted on a conference basis. Con- 
ferences for the factory organization 
are held each Monday from 4:30 
P. M. to 6:00 P. M. and those for 
the key men and women of the film 
industry on Tuesday. The purpose 
of these conferences is to induce the 
members to study their problems and 
through joint discussion work them 
out. I sit in on all these meetings 
but I take no part beyond keeping the 
table to the subject and writing their 
suggestions on the blackboard. They 
aren't going to unload if I keep of- 
fering suggestions and opinions. - 

A blackboard is absolutely neces- 
sary in these conferences. Under the 
heads “Problem,” “Possible Cause,” 
and “Possible Remedy” I write the 
suggestions from the members. It is 
easier to work out something when it 
appears in black and white and it is 
quickly confused when discussion is 
confined to talk. Records are kept of 
every conference and reviewed at the 
rext meeting in order to be sure that 
steps to remedy the problem have 
been taken. 


HESE conferences develop a 
better sense of responsibility and 
better departmental sense of relation- 
ship. There is a tendency in depart- 
ment heads to see the problems from 
the viewpoint of their own division 
only. These discussions give the 
viewpoint of the entire organization. 
Classes in commercial law, shop 
mathematics, engineering mathe- 
matics, elementary mathematics, sales 
management, business administration, 
accounting and credits, etc., are of- 
fered for ranking members. These 
courses are worked out by the group 
in co-operation with the management. 
A class instructor, or. chairman, is 
appointed each week. It is his job 
to bring about the discussion of prob- 
lems relating to the subject. The 
problems are always company prob- 
lems, not text-book. The lessons are 
supplemented by lectures from ex- 
perts. 

The classes are held on company 
property in the environment in which 
the members have been working. 
They attend in their working clothes, 
they put their feet on the table, they 
smoke and are generally comfortable. 
We get better results. 

Last year our people spent $6,000 
for institutional and correspondence 
work. The company encourages this 
effort by refunding one-third of the 





amount the course costs, but only if 
the course is completed. If the course 
is dropped the member receives noth- 
ing and incidentally is discovered to 
be not so ambitious after all. 

We require that all correspondence 
schools submit to me in advance the 
courses which our members propose 
taking. This is done because we have 
found that the members are likely to 
choose courses which are over their 
heads—take calculus, say, when what 
they should be taking is elementary 
algebra. Also, I receive regular re- 
ports of their grades which go on file. 
These grades are taken into consider- 
ation for promotion, although they 
are not necessarily a guide. 

This year members not in the su- 
pervisor class are taking advantage 
of the Smith-Hughes educational 
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program. Here again, we keep a fin- 
ger in the pie in order that members 
will not choose courses over their 
heads. One way of accomplishing 
this is to see that all those wishing to 
take mathematics, for instance, enter 
a general mathematics class at the 
Leginning of the course. Their abil- 
ity and advancement, and vice-versa, 
is shortly discovered, whereupon they 
are placed in their proper classes. 
And, although these classes are free, 
we have an arrangement with the 
school board whereby all members 
are charged $5 for each course taken. 
This money is refunded if the course 
is completed. The arrangement is 
made simply to keep out bluffers, to 
help us further to weed out the men 
and women who really mean_busi- 
ness. 


Welcoming Business 


HE Boonton (New _ Jersey 

National Bank makes an ap- 

peal for the accounts of new 
residents that is highly effective. For 
example, a newcomer to that town 
recently received the following per- 
sonal letter in the handwriting of 
G. N. Vincent, a director of the 
bank : 
“Dear Mr. 


“The Directors of the Boonton National 
Bank are interested in the growth of 
this section. They are interested in hav- 
ing those who come here interested too. 
The bank has devised a plan of present- 
ing all new arrivals a subscription to 
the local paper which the Directors be- 
lieve will intensify your interest in this 
section. Therefore when the Times 
comes to you, you will understand the 
reason why it comes without request. 

“With these few words and a neigh- 
borly welcome, I am 

“Yours sincerely, 





Most people, consciously or un- 
consciously, expect formal treatment 
from a bank, and the pleasant shock 


of such a homely and friendly let- 
ter is almost irresistible. The letter 


-would not be as effective if it con- 


tained a boost for the bank, because 
that would detract from the spirit of 
it, which is that the new arrival 1s 
welcome whether he becomes a cus- 
tomer or not. The inference is that 
the bank is interested in everyone in 
the community, not just in its cus- 
tomers. Such a policy cannot fail to 
command respect and when the new- 
comer receives the paper he is al- 
ready prejudiced in favor of the ad- 
vertisement he finds in it giving all 
the information he requires about 
the bank. 

The newcomer to any town is a 
prospect, who is anxious to make 
contacts with the right concerns. If 
he is entering business in the town. 
one of the first things he does is have 
letterheads and cards printed. Those 
who are on the alert to welcome him 
and his trade may learn of his ar- 
rival through the printers and 
through the real estate people. 


Are You Safe at Sixty? 


(Continued from page 22) 


This does not make for democracy. 
It makes for anarchy! 

May I not suggest, that one of 
the remedies for this set of condi- 
tions must include the ingredient of 
“a safe world for the 60-year-old 
Dad.” Then the young man and his 
girl will have a more secure haven 
for the end of their voyage than “to 
be a rambler, ’till the police shoot me 
down.” 

Meanwhile the “old man” looks 
on, and waits, and wonders what it 
is all about. He is likely to come to 
the conclusion that “nothing matters 
very much.” It seems to be a young 


man’s world, if the old men do fur- 
nish the best brains. 

I do not know Swinburne’s age 
when he wrote this song, which is 
credited to him by Jack London, but 
it is probably the best “Old Man's 
Song”—if the old man is philosopher 
enough: 

“From too much love of living, 
“From hope and fear set free, 
“We thank, with brief thanksgiving, 
“Whatever gods may be, 

“That no life lives forever, 

“That dead men rise up never, 
“That even the weariest river 
“Winds safe at last to sea.” 
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He - a sale for 10 carloads 
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THE SALES MANAGER Of a Columbus, Ohio, 
flour company placed a telephone call to a 
customer in Roanoke, Virginia. In less than 
four minutes he sold ten carloads of flour 
valued at $17,500. Cost of call, $2.10. In 
one month the telephone expenditure for 
the company was $65 and brought in orders 
for approximately $300,000 worth of flour. 

Telephone calls between distant cities are 
increasing sales for all types of concerns. A 
coal wholesaler of Abilene, Kansas, sells 
90% of his tonnage by telephone, and in- 
creases his sales each year. During 
the spring storage-taking period, he 
reaches out by telephone and sells from 







twenty to one hundred carloads of coala day. 

Business by telephone is the growing 
economy today. A Decker, Indiana, fruit 
company distributes 80% of its volume by 
telephone. An oil company of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio does 95% of its 
annual business—$3,000,000—over the 
telephone. 

What percentage could you add to your 
business by telephone contacts? Ask your 
local Bell Business Office to help you sur- 
vey your needs. You may be overlooking 
telephone opportunities for increased 
business. Bell Telephone Service is... 
Convenient .. . Economical ... . Universal. 





ON 


UPPOSE any 

back on a long life and be able 
to say: “I have never risked the life 
and fortune of any human being; I 
never lost that vigilance which could 
endanger by its loss the safety of 
another human being; I never with 


man can _ look 


any foolish impulse of taking a 
chance risked myself, and therefore 
the good and comfort of another. 
Where I lived, small as it may have 
been, I played my part. I helped to 
keep it safe; I was a co-operating 
human being.” The person who can 
say that has served his generation 


well.—Dr. Theodore G. Soares. 


A man never gets an education in 
college. The most a man can get 
from college is the beginning of a 
technique for pursuing an education 
on his own account afterward.—Dr. 
Glenn Frank. 

From M. V. Smith, Opelousas, La. 


The Great American Competition 
is the competition of Brains. Not so 
much the brains of Genius as the 
brains of matured Vision, Judgment, 
and Understanding. Back of all our 
material progress in business are 
these mental capacities—to see the 
need of better things, to sense the 
right, and to know how. In their 
fullest possession is a power that de- 
fies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great 
struggle—the Competition of Brains. 
—Ernst & Ernst. 


The man who works for the gold 
in the job rather than for the money 
in the pay envelope, is the fellow who 
gets on.—Joseph French Johnson. 

From J..L. Aldred, Toronto, Can. 


Ethical sense is awareness of 
beauty, economy, fitness and propor- 
tion in conduct. Ethical discrimina- 
tion, a sense of obligation, and dis- 
ciplined will power make character. 
Keen ethical sense requires intelli- 
gence and experience. Lacking these, 
conduct must rest on codes, presum- 
ably formulated .by those with 
greater ethical sense for guidance of 
those with less. In ethics, as in 


every field, genius sets standards 
which become authority to those who 
recognize excellence, even where they 
cannot create it—Antioch Notes. 





THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


In the social sciences it has long 
become a by-word that the most bril- 
liant intellects are drafted off into 
business and the professions. This is 
an ominous situation. It explains the 
fact why we have such remarkable 
captains of industry at present, but 
it is full of menace for the future, 
for industry itself depends in the last 
instance upon the discoveries of the 
great scientists; and if we have no 
great scientists we shall have in the 
long run no great industries.—Pro- 


fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman. 








A Text 


So built we the wall: and 
all the wall was joined to- 
gether unto the half thereof 
for the people had a mind 
to work.—Nehemiah 4:6. 


From J. LaVtolette, Los 
Angeles, Cal. What is 
your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented 
to senders of text used. 








It’s the big theatres which recog- 
nize the commercial value of cour- 
tesy and cash in on it. The second- 
line theatres, which need it more, 
since they have less to offer on the 
stage and screen, are the ones which 
fail to take advantage of it—George 
Davis, dramatic critic. 


There is an irrepressible tendency 
in every man to develop himself ac- 
cording to the magnitude which 
Nature has made him of; to speak 
out, to act out, what Nature has laid 
in him. This is proper, fit, inevitable ; 
nay, it is a duty, and even the sum- 
mary of duties for a man. The 
meaning of life here on earth might 
be defined as consisting in this: To 
unfold yourself, to work what thing 
you have the faculty for. It is a 
necessity for the human being, the 
first law of our existence—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if your contribution ts 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 
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O-MORROW is the day wien 

idle men labor, and fools re- 
form. It seems as though it will be 
easy to do to-morrow the task that 
looks so hard and unpleasant to-day. 
But the prophets remind us that the 
vision of easy accomplishment to- 
morrow is a mirage that lures us on 
to a wasted, fruitless life.. Ruskin 
says, “The path of a good woman is 
indeed strewn with flowers, but they 
rise behind her steps, not before 
them.” The work you mean to do, 
the help you expect to give, the ser- 
vice you intend to render—do it now, 
to-morrow may never come.—Anon. 
From E. A. Stoner, Rutherford, N. J. 


Advertising is necessary to our 
business. We cannot afford to ignore 
a power that has accomplished so 
much good for humanity in its short 
existence. Advertising is the life- 
giving vitamin of modern business; 
the spark of vitality which contrib- _ 
utes largely toward keeping in motion 
the varied units of production; the 
master salesman that unobtrusively 
enters the home or new markets and 
stimulates a desire to possess.—John 
G. Lonsdale, president, American 
3ankers Association. 


Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in 
the world. It beats money and power 
and influence. Single handed, the en- 
thusiast convinces and dominates 
where wealth accumulated by a small 
army of workers would scarcely raise 
a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm 
tramples over prejudice and opposi- 
tion, spurns inaction, storms the cita- 
del for its object, and like an 
avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all 
obstacles. It is nothing more or less 
than faith in action—Henry Chester. 


Notwithstanding the wide publicity 
being given to embezzlements, hold- 
ups and robberies, I assert, based 
upon my 40 years of experience guar- 
anteeing the honesty of the American 
pecple, that the citizens of no nation 
in the world are more honest than 
those of our country. In the last 40 
years we have issued bonds to the ex- 
tent of approximately 60 Billion Dol- 
lars, and the total claims made on that 
stupendous sum were approximately 
only 105 Million Dollars—William 
B. Joyce, chairman, National Surety 
Co. 


















































5 President Fight Victoria, for five . . . 135-inch wheelbase . . . six wire wheels and trunk rack are standard equipment 


. _ Eights, Proved by Time and Travel! That precise air of smart assurance— 
of well-bred poise — apparent in Studebaker’s champion eights, admirably demonstrates how 
s motor cars ought to be designed. Champion speed and stamina came first, proved by the greatest 


world and international records, and by more American stock car records than all other makes 


y o> : 
- of cars combined. Studebaker artists have literally interpreted this inspiring performance in 
d 
i. coachcraft of rare grace and beauty. There is fleetness— eagerness— in every fluent line... 
n 
and there are 78 years of Studebaker quality back of it, a matchless bulwark of reassurance. 
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STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 
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Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birminghan, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Individual Needs 


y 


The problem of each individual investor is to select,.from 
the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
ing and distributing organization, its background of long 
experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


In America, National City offices in important financial 
centers, interconnected with the head office and with 
each other by private wire, are at your convenient call. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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How He Sells Insurance 
(Continued from page 14) 






“They were mistakes that would 
have cost the man’s estate $10,000. 
Trifling mistakes in preparing the 
applications but costly mistakes when 
making settlement. You will recall 
the story of the manufacturer who 
inserted the word ‘yes’ in his applica- 
tion and you know what it cost his 
estate. 

“These errors creep in unless all 
parties to the insurance are scrupu- 
lously careful. That is one of the 
reasons for saying that insurance is 
complex.” 


R. BEACH is 55 years old. 
M Fairly tall with lean face and 
lean figure, he is the type of business 
man who burns energy every moment 
he is working. Because of this it is 
necessary for him to spend much of 
his time at his farm near Chatham, 
New York. Perhaps, too, it is an- 
other of his reasons for refusing to 
talk insurance excepting on appoint- 
ment. 

More than 20 years ago he left his 
office in Detroit one afternoon and 
did not return for nearly a year. In 
that year he worked as a farmhand 
to restore energy that had gone from 
him; to-day he finds his own farm a 
quiet place where he can rest and 
plan. 

“Not because it is necessary for 
me to relax at fairly frequent periods 
but I think all executives could 
lengthen their years of usefulness if 
they moved away from their desks 
oftener than they do,” he said. “The 
English know more about living than 
we do. They take three or four days 
out of each week for rest and it can 
be observed that British business has 
succeeded pretty well under this sen- 
sible plan. 

“We work too hard and we play 
too hard—old-fashioned sitting and 
whittling is a good restorer of bal- 
ance.” 


The Safety Razor Market 


HE Gillette Company has a re- 

search department. Recently this 
department made an estimate as to 
the number of men in the world who 
could be persuaded to buy safety 
razors. It found that there were 
800,000,000 possible buyers of safety 
razors. 

Now, the Gillette Company itself 
has sold millions of razors. It has 
sold more razors than any other com- 
pany, but it finds that there is a 
market for 730,000,000 more safety 
razors. 
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PREDICTION: March and 
A April will improve upon the 
progress made towards re- 
covery during January and February. 
In the stock market, see-sawing 
must be expected; but here also the 
trend during the year should be up- 
wards. 

In view of various untoward de- 
velopments, the record made thus far 
this year cannot but be regarded as 
reasonably satisfactory. 

Business has had to overcome 
severe price depression in the most 
important of our cash crops, quite 
widespread unemployment, a record- 
breaking number of commercial 
failures, shrinkage in railway car 
loadings, a sharp decrease in bank 
clearings, sagging in the general price 
level to the lowest point in recent 
years, continued bickering over pro- 
posed tariff changes, uncertainty over 
planned railway consolidations, quite 
a number of unfavorable dividend 
announcements, spotty retail trade, 
falling-off in building operations at 
many centers. 


ET, there has been unmistakable 

improvement in actual conditions 
and in sentiment since the year 
opened. 

The main helpful influences have 
been the advent of very low money 
rates in financial centers, an ex- 
traordinary rebound by the steel in- 
dustry from its December depths, 
notable gains in automobile produc- 
tion and distribution, restoration of 
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(GROUNDWORK LAID 


for Improvement 


in Coming Months 


confidence that the security markets 
will give no further trouble, the turn- 
ing of the foreign exchanges in our 
favor and imports of gold, demon- 
strations that influential financiers 
plan further momentous mergers, the 
absence of demoralizing price-cutting 
such as formerly was the normal 
aftermath of financial panics. 


HERE has been another, though 

less tangible, influence ‘at work 
in high financial circles, namely, the 
demonstration of the tremendous 
soundness of our general financial 
and economic condition. Never be- 
fore did a major panic—and last 
year’s was a major stock market 
panic, if there ever was one—bring 
on so few catastrophies. Never be- 
fore was there such rapid revival of 
calm and confidence. Never before 
was there such an absence of wage- 
cutting, price-cutting and business de- 
moralization. Never before were 
there so many people ready and will- 
ing to purchase stocks at panic prices. 
Never before did industry and busi- 
ness prove so thoroughly free from 
inflation. Never before were inven- 
tories so manageable. 

Another development has not been 
without influence in high places. 

It was freely predicted that the 
first spell of industrial depression en- 
tailing widespread unemployment 
would throw the whole instalment 
business into chaos. That instalment- 
selling had attained wholly unpre- 
cedented proportions was every- 


where recognized. Certain econo- 
mists emphasized that, whereas in 
former times the country’s great 
volume of credit existed between 
banks and business concerns, billions 
of credit had been created between 
manufacturers, merchants and other 
sellers and myriads of instalment 
buyers. “Credit is now being carried 
by the shoulders least able to bear it 
when things go wrong,” was a com- 
mon warning. 


ELL, we have had a stock 

panic, we have had industrial 
depression and we have had no little 
unemployment Yet the alarmist pre- 
dictions of what would happen to in- 
stalment merchandise have not been 
fulfilled. Although little has been 
said or written about it, this fact has 
not been overlooked in responsible 
circles. 

All things considered, it would 
seem as if the groundwork had been 
laid for further recovery in business, 
in employment, in stocks. 

If the stock market is accurately 
fulfilling its functions, fairly sub- 
stantial betterment in industry is 
coming. The advance already made 
by many stocks has been substantial. 
By mid-February average quotations 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
had reached a new post-panic peak, 
and it was noticeable that the volume 
of absorption had broadened. 

That the majority of good stocks 
will sell materially higher before 1930 
ends is still the writer’s opinion. 
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News 


for the private brands 


VERY new food advertisement in The 
American Weekly flashes “‘bad news”’ 

to private brands. 
For this great magazine which 6,000,000 
families look forward to every week is the 


exclusive weapon of the national advertiser. | 


To a food manufacturer who really has 
national distribution, The American Weekly 
offers the greatest advertising opportunity 
on earth. 

With attractive color pages in this publica- 
tion he can whet the appetites of 30,000,000 
people at a time when even the price knife 
of the private brand is sheathed. 

Every Sunday, The American Weekly 
goes to the breakfast table in 6,000,000 
American homes. 

And every one of these homes is an actual 
prospect for the national advertiser’s wares. 

These homes are located in the richest 
buying areas wherein are located 67% of all 
the food outlets. These 6,000,000 homes 
represent one-fourth of all the buying homes 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


in this country. Thirty million mouths to, 
feed—enough to consume the entire output 
of any manufacturer in the world! 

And the economy of it all! 


The American Weekly has the greatest 
circulation in the world and it offers its ad- 
vertising pages at the lowest cost per family. 


For less than % cent per family, a food 
manufacturer can address this vast market 
with color advertisements in pages nearly 
three times as big as any other magazine 
page in the world. 

Plenty of room to tell the whole story, 
include the recipes and display the package 
life size in its natural color. 

The most buyers at the lowest cost per 
buyer! Do you wonder that so many food 
manufacturers are placing an appreciable 
part of their advertising appropriations in 
this great magazine! 

Where can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 


TH EAN CAN 


= [AW/EBKLY. 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Significant TRENDS 
cA Digest for Busy 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Reported High 

for Last Year Despite 

Slump in Closing Months. 

Car Loadings Advance but 

Still Behind 1929 

ESPITE the fact that total net 

D railway operating income showed a 

drop of about 20 per cent. in the 

final month of last year, Class I railroad 

systems have still managed to turn in one 

of the best reports in their history for the 

entire year of 1929. December showed a 

decline of more than $10,000,000 in profit 

from the preceding month of last year 

and a recession of nearly $20,000,000 from 

the final month in 1928. With the single 

exception of the closing month in 1927, 

last year showed the smallest December 
profit for nearly ten years. 

Car loading figures continue their 
gradual increases, which are to be ex- 
pected in the early months of the year 
from a purely seasonal standpoint just as 
the lowest points are expected at the be- 
ginning of the year. The advances during 
the past month have been quite satisfactory 
from a percentage standpoint, but the 
actual volume of traffic is still lagging 
considerably behind the corresponding 
weeks of last year and most previous years 
in recent history. 


HE latest traffic record shows ‘revenue 

freight loadings at around 900,000 cars 
per week, an advance of nearly 40,000 cars 
in a single week and a gain of 125,000 cars 
per week over the opening period of 1930. 
Despite these good gains, the actual volume 
for 1930 compares with loadings of 946,- 
000 cars in the corresponding week of 
last year, a reduction of nearly 50,000 cars 
per week, and is down from 25,000 to 50,- 
000 cars per week from the same periods 
of 1928 and 1927. Car loadings thus far 
in 1930, therefore, are running somewhere 
near 5 per cent. below the same elapsed 
period in 1929, 


In the latest weekly reports the greatest 
recessions have been noted in miscellaneous 
freight, merchandise, forest products and 
grain, while the other classifications are 
cnly moderately lower. Coal, as the sub- 
lime exception, shows an actual gain in 
loadings over the same week of last year. 


A GQUISITION by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad of control of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, the 
first link necessary to the consummation 
of its plan for development of a new low 
grade New York-Chicago short line, has 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The decision, the first unification order 
to be handed down since the publication 
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of the commission’s complete plan for 
consolidation of railroads, in which the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh was in- 
cluded in a suggested Baltimore & Ohio 
system, is looked upon as a notable vic- 
tory for the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The commission in 1927 rejected an ap- 
plication by the Delaware & Hudson to 
lease the road given to the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

The order is believed to forecast favor- 
able action on the applications of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio to acquire control of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, another Pennsyl- 
vania coal road necessary for its New 
York-Chicago short line, and for authority 
to issue $63,031,000 in thirty-year 444 per 
cent. convertible bonds, part of the pro- 
ceeds of which are intended to be used to 
acquire the two connecting rail links. 


HE acquisition of the Buffalo, Roches- 

ter & Pittsburgh, essentially a coal 
road, reaching from the Pittsburgh district, 
where it serves Western Pennsylvania 
bituminous mines, to both Buffalo and 
Rochester, will give the Baltimore & Ohio 
several important advantages not now 
enjoyed. 

One will be the department of the port 
of Buffalo as a lake gateway, superseding 
the present Baltimore &-Ohio terminal 
at Fairport, Ohio. It also will open the 
port of Rochester with its car ferry com- 
nections across Lake Ontario to Cobourgh, 
Ont., with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

In addition, the department of south- 
bound traffic over a single line between 
Buffalo and Baltimore, largely through the 
movement of grain for export, will be 
encouraged, thus balancing its traffic. 


Men 


The development of the Buffalo-Balti- 
more single line route will offer competi- 
tion to the Pennsylvania’s route between 
the two cities, although the latter route is 
some 200 miles shorter and possesses more 
favorable grades. 

Acquisition of the road will be accom- 
plished by execution of a contract with 
the Alleghany Corporation for purchase 
for $14,263,215 or 84.22 per cent. of the 
outstanding stock of the coal road, in- 
cluding 43,024 shares of preferred and 
96,927 shares of common. 

The commission directed that the Balti- 
more & Ohio acquire on the same terms 
all other outstanding stock and to this 
the Baltimore & Ohio has agreed. 


HIPPERS of the country, through 

estimates of the Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards, anticipate that carload 
shipments of the 29 principal commodities 
in the first quarter of 1930 will be ap- 
proximately 7,664,499 cars, reduction of 
43,905 cars below the corresponding period 
in 1929, or six-tenths of 1 per cent., ac- 
cording to the American Railway Associa- 
tion announcement. 

Of the 13 Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, five anticipate an increase in their 
respective districts in transportation re- 
quirements for the first quarter of the year 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year, while eight expect a decrease. 

The five boards which estimate an in- 
crease are the Atlantic States, Allegheny, 
Ohio Valley, Central Western and South- 
western. Boards estimating a reduction 
are the New England, Great Lakes, Mid- 
western, Northwestern, Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas, Southeastern, Pacific Coast and 
Pacific Northwest boards. 

The estimate by each Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board as to what freight load- 
ings by cars are anticipated for the 29 
principal commodities in the first quarter 
of 1930, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1929 has recently been made pub- 
lic, and the reports are usually dependable. 


OF the five boards which anticipate an 
increase in freight car requirements 
in the first quarter of 1930 compared with 
the corresponding 1929 period, the Alle- 
gheny Board ranks first, due to anticipated 
heavier movements, particularly of coal, 
coke, petroleum and petroleum products, 
brick and clay products. 

In the Atlantic States Board territory, 
it is due to the anticipated heavier move- 
ment of various commodities, including 
coal and coke, petroleum and petroleum 
products, paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing. In the Ohio Valley, increase ex- 
pected is due to heavier shipments of 
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grain, gravel, sand and stone, coal and 
coke, brick and clay products. 

In the Southwestern, the commodities 
particularly affecting the increase are 
grain, flour and other mill products, citrus 
fruits, ore and concentrates, gravel, sand 
and stone, cement, sugar, syrup and mo- 
lasses. In the Central Western, the esti- 
mated increase is due to the anticipated 
heavier movement of grain, farm imple- 
ments, potatoes, ore and concentrates, ce- 
ment and canned goods. 


F the boards reporting reductions in 

the anticipated freight car require- 
ments for the first quarter, the estimate 
for the Great Lakes Board showed a drop 
in shipments of automobiles, ore and con- 
centrates, iron and steel, machinery and 
boilers, and livestock, although a substan- 
tial increase is considered likely in grain 
shipments. 

In connection with the anticipated re- 
duction in shipments of automobiles, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that 
the automobile industry in the first quar- 
ter last year was unusually active with the 
result that the demand for freight cars for 
the movement of automobiles in 1929 was 
above the average. 


PRICES 


Hectic Month Sees Drastic 

Liquidation te New Low 

Levels Followed by Good 

Recovery. Steel Prices 
Weak 


HE past month has included one of 

the most hectic price movements wit- 
nessed in several years in the genera) 
commodity markets. The moderate declines 
of January developed rather rapidly into 
acute weakness early in February and by 
around the middle of the month prices 
were in full retreat all along the line. 
Then came an abrupt change and quota- 
tions have recovered substantially from 
their extreme low levels. The month 


draws to a close with most commodity 








prices about even or a little above quota- 


tions current at the beginning of the 
month. 
Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 
Dun’s Index ....184.426 186.513 194,165 
Bradstreet’s - 11.5141 11.6795 . 12.9828 
Bureau of Labor 94.2 94.4 96.7 


The monthly indexes have reflected the 
extreme weakness early in the year but 
have not yet reacted to the moderate re- 
covery seen toward the close of February. 
Dun’s index is off over 2 full points to the 
lowest comparable figure reported since 
1922. The present average is 5 per cent. 
helow the comparable figure of 1929 and 
30 per cent. below the highest point since 
the war, which was reached on May lst, 
1920. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities is a little closer 
to the picture and has showed a small re- 
covery from the low point, reached at the 
close of January. Based on average prices 
for 1926 as 100, the present index stands 
at about 93.7, compared with the 1930 low 
of 93.0. The average of this index for 
1929 was 96.3, compared with the 1928 
average of 98.2. 


S usual the grain markets have led the 

commodity group in their wide and 
rapid fluctuations. The weakness in this 
division approached demoralization on one 
or two days around the middle of Febru- 
ary and prices reached new low levels for 
the season at levels showing declines any- 
where from a few points to 10 cents per 
bushel below the quotations current at the 
beginning of the month. 

Wheat made its new low record shortly 
before the middle of February but the 
turning point seemed to come on heavy 
volume. After the rapid decline, prices re- 
covered almost as rapidly, with advances 
of four to five cents per bushel from the 
low points in a single day’s trading. 

Corn, oats and the lesser grains showed 
similar gyrations, striking their low levels 
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FORBES Map of Business Conditions, March 1, 1930 






















































































FORBES Map for Previous Month 
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about the 15th and then recovering rapidly, 
The rapid recovery did not last very long 
and there have been days of further weak- 
ness since then, but most of the grains 
still show current quotations moderately 
above those in the early part of February, 


ENTION was made in this section 

last issue of the discouraging weak- 
ness in cotton which failed to withstand 
selling as it had in the past. Renewed 
offerings from all points of the compass 
put future prices down to new low levels 
around the middle of the past month. At 
such prices most of the future options 
showed declines of around $3 to $4 per 
bale in a single week and were the lowest 
prices seen since 1927. The recovery in 
cotton has also been satisfactory, but cur- 
rent quotations are still moderately below 
the prices of early February. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Tely occcsccces $1.237% $1.2236 = $1.35 
CP, FS sctccssscce 93% 92% 1.02 
Oats, July ........... 4514 44 50% 
Cotton, Mid. July..... 16.05 16.60 20.20 
EE Re 6.45 6.30 6.45 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.... .10% 103% 18% 
ee -0495 -0520 .0490 
BOS, COMET cc ccccces 28.00 28.00 31.00 
Iron, Cs A | 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 34.00 34.00 33.00 
Lead’ Se ee 6.25 6.25 6.85 
SS OS re 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Zinc, E. St; Lotis..... 5.20 5.25 6.35 
Renae asa cae ecia 38.37 39.37 49.75 
RUUDSr, FANT occcccens 16.70 16.20 22.90 
Crude 1 Mid- Cont.. 1.30 1.30 1.11 
RARER Aniesssccwcowes 13 14 Pa 


Movements in the rest of the commodity 
group have followed approximately the 
same tendencies as were apparent in the 
more important divisions of grain and cot- 
ton, but the swings have been much less 
violent. Steel prices continue to ease off 
and the miscellaneous metals have also 
been soft, with special declines in zinc 
and tin. The petroleum group has also 
been moderately lower and raw sugar quo- 
tations have taken another reaction after 
their brave efforts of early in the year. 













Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in the 
above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely 
good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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ONLY "THE NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


..» CAN SERVE BUSINESS IN THIS WAY 
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THE USERS of National Cash Registers 
and National Accounting Machines know 
the advantages of the service that only 
The National Cash Register Company 
can give. 


To many it has meant the difference 
between success and failure, for it has 
uncovered hidden leaks and losses and 
pointed the way to greater profits. 


National Cash Register service starts 
with an analysis of a business . . . based 
on knowledge gained in half a century 
of helping the business men of the world 
solve their problems. 


It includes a complete line of modern 
business machines which meet and fill 
the specific needs of every business, from 
the smallest store to the largest bank. 


It puts these machines within the reach 
of every business. National Cash Regis- 
ter products are priced from $60 in the 
U. S. A. They may be bought on con- 
venient terms without interest charges 
and with liberal allowance on machines 
taken in exchange. 


National Cash Register service continues 
after the sale. Through offices in all 
principal cities, it is always available to 
every user of a National Cash Register 
or a National Accounting Machine, guar- 
anteeing full benefit and satisfaction. 


This service is important to you as a busi- 
ness man. It may help you to build your 
business—as it has helped thousands of 
others. It is waiting for you at the 
nearest National Cash Register office. 
Call or write today. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their busimess—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
iven an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
he range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 

the better job, when — in your own home 

ou Can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 

lication of those principles—this without 
osing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 


Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms, 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—**Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


— oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— —— a= 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3364-HR Chicago 
I would weicome details of your salary- 
increasing plan, together with copy of 
*“*Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,’’ also a copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
OHigher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comp-; 
troller , Certified Public Accountant. 

OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 


every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 










(Cj) Business Management (Credit and Collection 
O Business English Correspondence 
OModern Salesmanship OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
Otrattic Management OModern Business Corrg 

Railway Station Mgmt spondence 

Railway Accounting Ostenography 

Banking and Finance OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OlIndustriai Management (Commercial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship OFffective Speaking 
OPersonnel Management OStenotypy 


O Paper Salesman’s Training 


Name 





Present Position 





Address. 





MONEY 
AND BANKING 


Credit Continues Easy 
with Call Money Lowest 
in Two Years as Bank 
Rates Go Down in World- 
wide Movement 


HE credit situation continues in its 
definitely easy condition, at least as 
compared with the stringent posi- 
tion of 1929. There have been no very 
radical changes in posted rates during the 
past month, but what change there has 
been has tended toward still lower prices 
for credit. 

The world-wide movement toward lower 
rediscourt rates in national money capi- 
tals has reacted on the domestic interest 
rates to some extent but back of the whole 
situation is the fact that the American 
stock market has been deflated. 

And the lesson is taught once more 
that inflation in stocks is much more 
speedily corrected than inflation in com- 
modities. So far as the money market is 
concerned Wall Street’s deflation has taken 
only a couple months, compared with a 
year or more needed to liquidate inven- 
tories in previous eras of inflated com- 
modity prices. 


O 
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Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Re AF, Age 

Call MOOSY acccccccccccnecice 4%% /o 

CO-OP GOP TG osc cdiec ccs 4% 4% 7% 

Commercial paper ........ 4% 4% 5% 
New York rediscount...... 4 4 5 


Call money rates have held fairly steady 
and there is much talk of their being 
“pegged” by the Stock Exchange at 4 per 
cent., since there appears to be plenty of 
money being loaned almost daily at 3% 
per cent. outside the Exchange. The fact 
that New York call money has seen a re- 
newal rate of 4 per cent. for the first time 
in about two years, however, indicates the 
easy situation. 


1 ws past month has witnessed one of 
the most general and widespread orgies 
of bank rate reduction seen since the war. 
The official banks of New York and Great 
Britain have led the way but other cen- 
tral banks of issue throughout the entire 
world have followed their lead in moving 
toward a generally lower rate of re- 
discount. 

Most of the foreign central banks 
raised their rates last year merely in an 
effort to keep funds at home against the 
drawing power of high interest rates in 
the New York market. Now that money 
is cheap in New York, there is no longer 
any reason for high rates in foreign 
countries and they are coming down with 
a rush all over the civilized world. 

Here, Kansas City, Boston and Chi- 
cago have followed the lead of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in reducing 
their rediscount rates from 4% to 4 per 
cent., the lowest levels seen since Febru- 
ary of 1928, or for just about two years. 

While these four banks were cutting to 
4 per cent., during the past month, the 
remaining Federal Reserve cities which 
were still on the previous high rate of 5 
per cent. reduced that figure to 4% per 
cent. At least half of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in the United States 
have announced rate reductions during 





February of this year. 
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There are now no longer any of these 
banks at the old rate of 5 per cent., the 
majority being on the 4% per cent. rate, 
excepting the banks which have gone even 
further and reduced to only 4 per cent. 


BOND SALES SMALLEST zzz I2 YEARS 


480 N-Y.S-E JANUARY SALES IN MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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ROKERS’ loan figures continue to 
fluctuate rather irregularly and nar- 
rowly, when compared with the tremen- 
dous reductions around the close of last 
year. The more recent tendency has been 
slightly upward and there have been a 
few weeks showing gains of from a few 
to over fifty million dollars. Latest 
figures, however, are not so very far from 
the extreme low point of $3,328,000,000 
recorded at the close of 1929. Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows the 
latest figures at $3,450,000,000, a moderate 
advance of $48,000,000 over the previous 
week’s report. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to run far behind last year and 
the latest reports show even greater lag 


than usual from the corresponding week 
of 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 





200 


1930 1929 
$9,532,463,000 $13,703,185,000 








New York ..... 

ee ere 735,029,000 826,867,000 
Philadelphia 650,226,000 777,194,000 
Cleveland 774,539,000 893,845,000 
Richmond 322,172,000 349,924,000 
BUGMR  besccs 307,533,000 343,528,000 
CRIOREOo waeiee 1,499,967,000 1,724,970,000 
ee ee ee 314,674,000 367,739,000 
Minneapolis 199,159,000 193,009,000 
Kansas City ... 336,533,000 380,545,000 
re 222, 35,000 240,819,000 
San Francisco 888,095,000 1,021,043,000 





i er $15,783,225,000 $20,822,668,000 


AVIATION 


Nation Strives to Become 
“Glider Conscious.” New 
York Aviation Show. Pro- 
ducers Pian New Models 


HE Second Annual New York Avia- 

tion Show was held in Grand Cen- 

tral Palace during the past month 

and the second International Aircraft Ex- 

position was held in St. Louis. Both shows 

are reported successful, as regards both at- 
tendance and orders placed. 

The industry as a whole continues to 
complain, however, that business. in new 
passenger plane sales is comparatively un- 
satisfactory, the implication being that the 
business is currently in that disheartening 
slump between the first rush of the pioneer 
flyers and that future day when the “man 
in the street” shall finally accept the air- 
plane as something more than a dangerous 
contraption, 


a seems finally to have waked 
up to the value of training in the flying 


of gliders. The nation became “air con- 
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A Better Package 





The spool of adhesive plaster tits snugly into 
the lithographed tin shell container, the 
curled edges of which protect against dust 
and dirt and avoid sharp edges. The spool is 
held in place by three small lugs in the bottom 
of shell, the spool end snapping behind these 
lugs. Pressing the end of the spool easily 
snaps it out of the lugs when spool is to be 
removed. This new shell obviates all outer 
wrappings and the advertising value of both 
_top and bottom of the package, as well as the 
new lithographed tin body has been utilized. 
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The Sea/Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius 
Caesar—termed by Shakespeare 
“the foremost man of all the world” 
—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly as 
he was mighty, he founded what is 
universally recognized as the finest 
form of government. He gave the 
people the vote, just laws and en- 
during literature. “The nation that 
follows his laws today (and all 
good ones do) would have an al- 
most perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the 
seal, for, to make his proclama- 
tions authentic and binding, he 
placed his personal sea/ upon them. 
Today—across the ages—the seal 
of General Surety Company has 
equal binding force. Affixed to any 
document, it gives that document 
_ complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty, for that seal guar- 
antees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled 
to the letter without quibbling, ar- 
gument or technical evasion. 
Placed on a security, the name 
and seal of General Surety Company 
mean that interest and principal will 
be paid to you promptly when due. 
This is guaranteed to you—uncon- 
ditionally and irrevocably. And this 
guarantee is backed 
by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet '“THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to 
know. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Send for it to our 
Home Office, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 


ASKS MOMS MOMSHOMS: 





Identify Safe 
Investments by 
this Seal 











scious” perhaps a bit too soon. Accidents 
due to improper handling and poor judg- 
ment have unquestionably hurt the avia- 
tion line. Now we are going back and 
becoming “glider conscious” for it is rea- 
lized that the art of airplane operation can 
be learned more cheaply, more safely and 
more fundamentally by gliding than in any 
other way. 

Glider clubs are springing up throughout 
the country and the publicity given to the 
“Lindbergh glide” has served to increase 
public iaterest. Perhaps more as a pub- 
licity stunt than anything else, the Los 
Angeles, U. S. dirigible, launched a glider, 
while in flight over its home port, which 
sailed gracefully about for many minutes 
before making a successful landing on 
the field. 


AIR. MAIL HEAVY LAST YEAR 
_— (THOUSANDS OF POUNDS PER MONTH 
706 
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M. BELLANCA, designer and build- 

eer of passenger monoplanes, is now 
constructing a twelve-passenger  single- 
motored transport to be ready for the air 
within two months. Two planes of the 
type designated as the Bellanca P, will be 
tested at the Bellanca plant some time in 
March using different motors. 

Nearly a year ago the designer, atter 
a review of the cost of constructing and 
operating the multi-motored transports now 
in use in this country, decided that lower 
operating costs and higher spezds would 
be necessary if air line operators expected 
to compete on even terms with other :neth- 
ods of transport. 

A consistent believer in the  single- 
motored design, he went to work to pro- 
duce a plane that would carry twelve pas- 
sengers and their baggage, that would show 
a top speed of 150 miles an hour and that 
could be built to sell for $30,000, or less. 

He sought a plane that could be oper- 
ated for 50 to 75 cents a mile and which 
would make possible a passenger tariff of 
from 5 to 7 cents. The new Bellanca P 
is the result. 


i eae new plane has a wing spread of 
sixty-five feet. It is modeled generally 
along the lines of the Roma built two 
years ago by Mr. Bellanca for a trans- 
Atlantic flight, which was later abandoned 
and used since then as an experimental 
plane by the desiguier. 

The new plane is of the sesquiplane type, 
with lift struts connected to a lower stub 
wing with a span of fourteen feet. ‘The 
machine has an over-all length of forty- 
one feet three inches, a height of twelve 
feet one and one-half inches and a wing 
area of 646 square feet. 

One of the two planes now under con- 
struction will be powered with a Pratt & 
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Whitney air-cooled Hornet motor develop- 
ing 575 horsepower and the other with a 
Curtiss water-cooled Conquerer developing 
625 horsepower. 

Empty the airplane will weigh 4,809 
pounds. It will carry a useful load of 
4,100 pounds, of which 2,610 pounds is al- 
lotted to passengers and their baggage. 

The specifications call for a top speed 
of 150 miles an hour, a cruising speed with 
load of 125 miles an hour, a range at cruis- 
ing fully loaded of 765 miles. A feature 
of the plane will be full vision ahead for 
passengers as well as pilots. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


World Wheat Figures Re- 

vised but Still Show De- 

crease. Western Heni- 

sphere Has Large Carry- 
Over 


EPORTS of the Department of 
R Serica have been revised on 
the world wheat crop but do not 
show any particularly large changes, with 
prospects still pointing to a decline of 
about 15 per cent. from the previous year. 
Wheat production for 1929 in 43 coun- 
tries throughout the world is now placed 
at 3,289,000,000 bushels, or a recession of 
about 14 per cent. from the total crop oi 
the same countries in the previous year. 
Despite the bullish statistics on last 
year’s world crop, worldwide market 
opinion is not particularly optimistic on 
wheat. Foreign authorities appear to 
place more emphasis on the heavy carry- 
over in the United States and Canada and 
in the probability of a large Winter wheat 
crop in these countries than to the statis- 
tics for world production last year. 
European wheat requirements do not ap- 
pear to be expanding in the degree 
anticipated. 


OTAL visible supply of wheat in 

Canada around the middle of January 
has been reported at a little over 155,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with a total of 
only about 144,000,000 bushels a year ago. 
In addition to this increase, it appears 
that the invisible supply held by farmers 
is still much higher than at the same time 
in 1929, 

The indicated supply of cotton in the 
United States was 10,467,000 bales on 
January Ist, 1930, according to a study 
by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Texas. This figure 
compares with only 9,500,000 bales at the 
beginning of last year, and with a seven- 
year average on January Ist of only 9,- 
800,000 bales. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Crude Oil Output Goes 
Slowly Lower. California 
and Mid-Continent Ac 
count for Majority of 1929 
Record Output 

ETROLEUM—Crude oil production 
in the United States continues some- 
what erratic, but the trend appears still 
generally to be toward lower levels. Fol- 
lowing one week’s increase of 20,000 bar- 
rels per day, there came a decline of 
nearly that amount and production seems 

fairly well stabilized for the moment. 
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The latest report of the Americar 
Petroleum Institute estimates crude oil 
production in the United States at 2,- 
614,000 barrels per day. This is an in- 
crease of about 19,000 barrels per day over 
the preceding week’s report, but is still a 
decline of nearly 80,000 barrels per day 
from the average reported during the cor- 
responding week of last year. 


TIN PRICES NEAR LOWEST IN 7YEARS 
(AVERAGE YEARLY PRICE IN POUNDS STERLING) 
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Meanwhile, the Bureau of Mines reports 
that petroleum production in this country 
last year crossed the billion mark with a 
total output of 1,005,000,000 barrels. This 
figure compares with only a little over 
900,000,000 barrels in 1928, and shows a 
gain, therefore, of over 100,000,000 barrels 
production during the past year. 

More than half of the 1929 output came 
from the Mid-Continent field and over 25 
per cent. of production came from Cali: 
fornia. The Mid-Continent section re- 
ported 585,000,000 barrels, while California 
showed 292,000,000 barrels produced dur- 
ing 1929, 


Dyrigertge gs of refined copper in 
the hands of North and South Amer- 
ican producers on February lst, 1930, are 
reported at 203,000 tons, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
This shows a gain of a little over 32,000 
tens in a single month. The figure com- 
pares with stocks of only 63,000 tons at 
the same date last year. 

Despite the gain in stocks, actual pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere de- 
clined slightly during January. The total 
output of refined copper in North and 
South America for the opening month of 
1930 was 132,000 tons. This compares 
with 138,000 tons in December of last 
year and with over 154,000 tons in the 
corresponding month of 1929. 


WASHINGTON 


Senate Nears End of Tariff 
Battle While House Com- 
mittee Holds Prohibition 
Hearings 

ITH President Hoover back in the 
Capital again, and apparently much 
"refreshed by his short vacation on 
the “fishing banks” off the Florida keys, 
things are humming aloug fairly rapidly, 

and most interestingly, in Washington. 
The Senate coalition has won new vic- 
tories in the tariff fight, maintaining ce- 
ment and some other commodities on the 
free list, and the long battle seems to be 
crawing to a close, with final vote on the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in sight shortly, 
before sending the measure into conference. 
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The American Appraisal Company 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE 
ORGANIZATION OF 


The Anglo-American 
Appraisal Company, Limited 


25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


London, S. W. 1 


MR. LEONARD W. JUST, Managing Director 


A thoroughly experienced, American 
trained appraisal staff is equipped to 
handle engagements on properties 
throughout the empire, and in con- 
junction with the Berlin staff of the 
American Appraisal Company on 
properties in Continental Europe. 








THE 


GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 
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AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 























IT’s ‘TIME 


WHAT STOCKS 


TO BUY—? er ag of this 


<| STRONGER 
= PAPER CLIP 


Graffco VISE CLIPS 





Under present extraordinsrily mixed stock market 
conditions, keen discrimination in buying is abso- 
luteiy necessary for satisfactory profits. 


WHAT TO BUY? 


and 


WHAT TO AVOID? 


is outlined clearly in our latest Advisory Bulletin, 
just off the press. 


Copies are available, now, for distribution. 
Simply ask for FMR-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





have an inner tongue that 
prevents papers slipping in 
any direction. 3 sizes hold 
2 to 60 papers. Made of 
plated spring steel, and 
called the 

paper clip. 

ers, or write 
GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 

76 Washburn Ave. 
Cambridge Mass. 
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At your deal- 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with 


firms 


represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable firms. 
























Unexpected Visitors 
Crashing in from the Skies 


OMETHING to think about! ... While safety is constantly 
increasing, the fact remains that wherever machines are fly- 
ing, there is danger of a plane crashing into your home or 
business property. A new CENTRAL Aircraft Policy protects 
property-owners against loss from crash or resulting fire damage. 


CENTRAL has a reputation for conscientious service, fair ad- 
justments and prompt payment of losses. Its stability is unques- 
ene its policies absolutely safe. It is a conservatively-man- 
aged mutual company, returning a dividend which for the last 
nine years has represented an actual saving of 30% to policy- 

holders. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information and name of nearest representative on request. 


*7CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
VAN WERT. OHIO 






































FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 
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Turns Jet Black 
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HE Senate has taken time off from the 

tariff consideration, during the past 
month, to argue over the successor on the 
the Supreme Court bench, to Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, who resigned on 
account of ill health. The appointment of 
William Evans Hughes by President 
Hoover met opposition but was confirmed, 

Meanwhile, the House has passed the 
bill transferring prohibition enforcement 
responsibility from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice, and 
the House Judiciary Committee has been 
having loads of fun and gobs of publicity 
in its hearings on the seven “wet” bills 
proposed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Nations Outline Their 

Stand As Foundations 

Are Laid in London 

Conference. Reichsbank 

Changes. British Trade 

Declines 

ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE— 

It is rather dangerous to wax very 

specific in relating the progress of the 

Conference for Limitation of Naval 

Armament, now being held in London, 

because things are happening so rapidly 

that any description may easily be out of 

date before it reaches readers. Histori- 

cally, however, the most important point 

seems to be that actual progress is really 
being made. 

First the United States delegation out- 
lined the American views, specifically call- 
ing for 18 cruisers of 10,000 tons, against 
15 for Britain, which would mean increas- 
ing this class of American ships. Then 
Britain came forward with its plans for 
the eventual abolition of battleships, bring- 
ing them down, by 1931, to the Washing- 
ton treaty level proposed for 1936. 

France and Japan have also had their 
say, France demanding a_ ship-standing 
double that of the 1922 treaty, while Japan 
claims her original demand for 70 per 
cent. ratio on capital ships, but indicates 
a willingness for compromise. 

The Conference was resumed after a 
week’s recess occasioned by fall of the 
Tardieu Cabinet in France. 


G REAT BRITAIN — Following _ the 
further reduction to 4% per cent. in 
the rediscount rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land, credit conditions remain easy, at 
least as compared with a few months ago. 
Sterling exchange has set new low levels 
in the foreign markets, the gold import 
movement seems definitely closed, and pos- 
sibilties again appear of gold exports. 
January trade figures show a _ rather 
dangerous decline, with exports down over 
£8,000,000 from the previous year, and 
imports also sharply reduced. 


ERMANY—F ollowing the lead 

throughout the world, the Reichsbank 
has again reduced its official bank rate, 
this time to 6 per cent., and there is still 
scme talk of another reduction next month. 
Meanwhile, the Bank is going through 
somewhat of a reorganization, especially 
regarding distribution of profits, designed 
to give the Government a greater share of 
earnings at the expense of the stockhold- 
ers. The plan limits the dividend rate on 





shares of the Bank to 12 per cent. 
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Here’s A Lincoln You’ve Never 


The lank, homely lawyer who suffered the most biting 
ridicule, who was the butt of a thousand -cartoon jokes, 
who tasted the bitterness of defeat time after time — 


You've known Lincoln, our beloved President, Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator, Lincoln, the obscure backwoods- 
man, who seemed to rise meteor-like to a place of highest 
honor. 


Now, at last, the curtain of the years has been rolled back. 
Now, for the first time, you can see Lincoln through the 
eyes of the people of his own day — Not as the great man 
on a pedestal, but as the struggling politician who must 
brave the tides of public scorn. 


300 Contemporary Cartoons Tell You This 
Amazing Story of Presidential Politics 


A brilliant group of cartoonists of Lincoln’s own time, tell you the plain facts of a great man’s career as no biographer 
ever hoped to tell you, or perhaps ever dared to tell you. Here is Lincoln as his friends and enemies knew him, as the 
American public knew him in the heat of political wars and tangled issues. These cartoons are masterpieces of subtlety, 
frankness and humor. Some of them had been buried for years, some came from obscure, forgotten periodicals, some were 
too daring to have ever reached the press. Dr. Albert Shaw has written an account of Lincoln, up to the time of his 
presidency, that not only interprets the trend of thought in each and every cartoon, but that gives new color and under- 
standing to the study of a great career. 





A Biographical Account Plus 500 Illustrations 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A CARTOON HISTORY 


BY ALBERT SHAW 








“About the most wonderful contribution to American 
history, covering the Lincoln period, that ever I have read.” 
WitiiaM P. ELMER 


“A truly notable contribution to American history by a 
mode of approach which is most unusual and most helpful.” 
NicHotas Murray BuTLER 





President, Columbia University 

“Tt is vital, human, real. . . . The wit and humor, too, of 

paragraph and of cartoon add piquancy to these realities, so 
diverse and so tragic.” CuHar.es F. THwinc 

President-Emeritus, Western Reserve University 


House of Representatives, State of Missouri 

“We are all more or less children when it comes to pictures 

and certainly your text is greatly enlivened by this wealth 
of pictorial material.” Davi S. Muzzey 

Columbia University, Dept. of History 























SPECIAL ‘he whole limited First Edition of Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency is to 
1% PRICE go to friends of the Review of Reviews, especially to new friends who are 

2 to know for the first time the satisfaction of reading a clear, concise 
OFFER | jews story of all that’s going on in the world. The Review not only 
gives you an interesting, well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, 
social problems, foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this mass of news in practical terms for the busy man or 
woman. You haven't time to read all the books and magazines on the market — the 
Review will give you the sifted substance of all that’s most worth while in the world 
of print. ART, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RELIGION, EDUCATION, SPORT, 
and PERSONALITIES — the Review of Reviews is like a monthly chat with an old 
friend who knows all about everything. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO OWN A FIRST EDITION 


The First Edition of this valuable work is offered at a special low 
price, far lower than they will later be sold im the shops. 
This is your special opportunity to obtain these two 
de luxe volumes and the next 12 issues of the world’s 
leading monthly news magaziae for only $7.00. 
THE COUPON OPPOSITE BRINGS YOU 
YOUR FIRST ISSUE OF THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS AND THE BOOKS FOR 10 
DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. If 
not satisfied you may return 
them at our expense. 



























A CARTOON A CARTOON 









REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., Forb. 3-30 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me the two-volume set of Lincoln: His Path 
to the Presidency and enter my name for one 
year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. 
After 10 days’ free examination I will send 
you $1.00, if pleased, and $1.00 a month for only 
six menths thereafter. Otherwise, I will return 
the books at your expense and cancel all 
obliration. 
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The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a 
scale as this could show such endur- 
ance, and growth, unless it were 
making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room —a morning 
paper under the door every morning 
—circulating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked 
library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with their 
foods, and their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, helpful 
service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
TATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


| Hote/ Pennsylvania) 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Los Angeles Was Twelfth 


Herbert D. Ivey, president, Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, interviewed by ForBEs 
on a recent visit to New York: 


“fy ANY people 
still think of 
Los Angeles as a 
Winter resort. They 
may be surprised to 
learn that Federal sta- 
tistics on manufactur- 
ing for 1927 gave Los 
Angeles twelfth rank 
among American 
cities. Since then Los 
Angeles has become the second rubber 
manufacturing center, next to Akron. 

“The Ford Motor Company is nearing 
completion of a $10,000,000 development 
program at Los Angeles Harbor. Proctor 
& Gamble have purchased a site and an- 
nounced an investment of $5,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1929 there was $16,000,000 of new 
plant construction and $19,000,000 of plant 
expansion announced. This work is well 
under way and will continue. There has 
been no change in important industrial and 
commercial development plans in Los An- 
geles since the drastic decline in securities. 

“Economic opportunities in the Pacific 
Southwest have attracted to Los Angeles 
branch plants of nationally-known Eastern 
manufacturers. 

“While Los Angeles, in common with 
other parts of the country has experi- 
enced slightly lessened activity in business, 
the outlook is steadily improving. To our 
agricultural prosperity of the past is now 
added the stabilizing factor of increasing 
industrial growth which makes us opti- 
mistic, both as to the near future and per- 
manent future of Southern California.” 





Market for Electricity 


George O. Muhlfeld, chairman, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration, and vice-president of Stone 
& Webster, Inc., interviewed by 
Forbes: 


“The number of electric consumers now 
exceeds 24,000,000 against less than 13,- 
000,000 in 1922. Not less than 70 per cent. 
of the population now lives in electrically- 
connected homes, whereas only seven years 
ago this percentage was less than 39. An- 
other important factor is that average an- 
tual consumption per domestic consumer 
increased in the same period from 359 to 
492 kilowatt hours, while the average rate 
charged to the domestic user declined from 
7.39 to 6.24 cents. 

“Three-quarters of all the power in in- 
dustry is now electrical. More than 500,- 
(00 farms are connected, half of which 
were added during the last three years 
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aione. Railroad electrification is being uti- 
dertaken on a large scale and will increase 
the connected load very substantially. Dur- 
ing the present year the total output of 
electric power is expected to exceed 100,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours for the first 
time in history. 

“The recent offer to the common stock- 
holders of Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany to exchange their holdings for shares 
of Stone & Webster, Inc., capital stock, 
reflects our firm belief in the continued 
growth of the light and power industry in 
the development of which Stone & Web- 
ster has been one of the pioneers.” 


Growing Demand for Tubes 


Charles Eisler, president, Eisler 
Electric Company, in an interview 
with ForBeEs: 


sc". HE next several 

years should wit- 
ness expansion and 
development in the 
vacuum tube industry 
to a point in volume 
several times that of 
1929. The tremendous 
increase last year was 
due, in large measure, 
to the evolution 
from battery radio sets to direct electri- 
fication. However, 60 per cent. of the sets 
in use are still equipped with batteries, and 
for several years the industry will benefit 
by replacement business from these sets as 
well as the new ones. 

“Another contributing factor is the com- 
mon belief that inside of two or three 
years television will be as commonly used 
as radio, which will result in the utiliza- 
tion of an additional four to six tubes in 
every set. 

“Also the automotive industry voices the 
belief that in a comparatively short time 
the vast majority of cars will include a 
radio set as standard equipment. Ancther 
field for expansion is the home talking 
motion picture machine, which is as yet 
in its infancy. 

“In addition to these facts, England and 
the Continent have lagged in radio de- 
velopment and should, during the next few 
years, be large purchasers from this 
country.” 





Other Views 


Lord Rothermere, publisher, London 
Daily Mail: “I can see no reason for re- 
garding the recent decline in American 
stock values as anything but transient.” 

S. L. Willson, president, American 
Writing Paper Company: “The first 
weeks of this year have been rather slow, 
but the prospects are now for a sufficient 
increase in demand to bring the consump- 
tion for 1930 up to the 1929 record.” 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 
® 


HARLES H. SABIN and David 

A Dwight Douglas have been elected 
directors of the U. S. Rubber Company. 
Mr. Sabin was also elected a member of 
the finance committee. 

Elmer T. McCleary, now president of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, will 
continue in the same capacity with the new 
Republic Steel Corporation. Tom M. 
Girdler, formerly of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, will be chairman. 

L. M. Giannini is the new president of the 
Transamerica Corporation. Elisha Walker, 
former president of the 
Bancamerica - Blair 
Corporation, is chair- 
man in succession to 
A. P. Giannini. L. M. 
Giannini was formerly 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Trans- 
america Corporation. 

Byron Foy, vice- 
president, has been 
elected a director of 
the Chrysler Corporation. 

John W. Bicknell, managing director, 
will be president of United States Rubber 
Plantations, Inc., succeeding H. Stuart 
Hotchkiss, who is resigning this position, 
as well as that of vice-president of the 
parent company, the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. 





L. M. Giannini 


ILLIAM CANDLER, son of the late 

Asa G. Candler, founder of the Coca 
Cola Company, has been elected president 
of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company. 

Hunter S. Marston, son of Edgar L. 
Marston, one of the original members of 
Blair & Company, has 
been elected president 
of Bancamerica-Blair 
Corporation, succeed- 
ing Elisha Walker, re- 
cently elected chair- 
man of the Trans- 
america Corporation. 
Hunter S. Marston 
has for the past ten 
years been vice-presi- 
dent of Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation and its predecessor, Blair 
& Company. 

William Robert Wilson, a former vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank of 
New York, has acquired a stock interest 
i, the Reo Motor Company, and has been 
elected general manager and a director. 





H. S. Marstop 


HARLES E. ARNOTT, formerly 
vice-president, was elected president 

of the Vacuum Oil Company, succeeding 
G. P. Whaley, who becomes chairman, 
Herbert Baker was elected vice-chairman. 
J. E. Pridday has been elected presi- 








Erie Railroad 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-144 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron . Philadelphia 
Reading Detroit Indianapolis 
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~ quarters her Fourth Estate in structures 


suited to their leading purposes. The new 
$11,000,000 Daily News building is 
noteworthy as the modern home of a 
progressive paper — and as the one-mil- 
lionth electric installation of Edison 
Service in Chicago. Unfailing electric 
service is a fundamental of metropolitan 
news production. 


Commonwealth Edison 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
161 consecutive dividends to tts stockholders. 
Send for 1980 Year Book. Stock is listed on 

The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
















It is Based Upon 
WéEssTER’s NEw INTERNATIONAL 
D 2 : e 
A short cut to accurate information—a companion 
for your hours of reading, writing and study that 
will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready information on just the questions which 
most often puzzle you. 
. AMerriam- Webster: 106,000 Entries including the 
important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50, 
At Bookstores, or write 
Sor free information to 


D> G.& C.MERRIAMCO. 
> Springfield, 





















dent of the Associated Dry Goods Corpo- 
ration, succeeding C. P. Perrie. 








How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 






























This ginger ale 
has never failed 
to earn the 
approval 
of connoisseurs 


Over a period of years, to the 
buyers of this fine old ginger ale, 
have come uninterrupted dividends 
of pleasure . . . cooling . . . refresh- 
ing ... thoroughly delightful. It 
has an unforgettable flavor. 

This is because “Canada Dry” 
has hasic excellence. It is one of 
the soundest pleasure-situations 
into which you can buy. It is a 
ginger ale of high quality with a 
reputation which extends from one 
coast to the other. It has unques- 
tioned prestige. 

You will find it at your club... 
wherever you lunch . .. in the 
homes of your friends. Her is a 
wonderful beverage. Try it with 
lunch today. 


‘CANADA 
DRY’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 








Executive Training 


eOUNS Men 


at BABSON INSTITUTE 


Every ambitious young man should pre- 
pare to take aleading part in the new business 
world. New conditions have no mercy on 
those who depend on “picking it up” as they 
go along. But rewards, richer than ever, 
await those who have the foresight to pre- 
pare themselves. 


Babson Institute can provide you with a 
practical knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. Actual con- 
tacts with factories and business organizations 
show you how to apply this knowledge to 
cane business problems. As a Babson 
student you would live in a business en- 
vironment for nine months of intensive 
work. You would get “brass-tacks” training 
that wastes no time on non-essentials but 
gets right down to business as it is. 


Send for Booklet 


You owe it to yourself to find out how the Babson 
Institute may provide a direct route to business achieve- 
ment for you. Send for a free copy of “Training for 
Business tahoe which gives full information. 


Fillin coupon below 
J BABSON INSTITUTE 
103 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 


Signature 




















Cotton Unduly 
Depressed 


Causes for Present Low 
Prices—What Lies Ahead 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane . 


ary favored the shorts in cotton by 
forcing 


[) ax iavored the sh of early Febru- 


liquidation of a large 
amount of stale long accounts. Within a 
period of two weeks values dropped 
twelve dollars a bale to the lowest levels 
tcuched since April, 1927, when the mar- 
ket was wrestling with an 18,000,000 bale 
crop. 

On this break nearby deliveries at New 
Orleans sold under fifteen cents, while mid- 
dling spots were quoted as low as 14.75. 
At the same time contracts in New York 
went very close to the fifteen cent level. 
Cotton had not sold at such low levels as 
this since the World War except during the 
period of liquidation and readjustment fol- 
lowing the war and during the marketing 
of the bumper crop of 1926. 

These prices are four cents a pound 
under those which prevailed a year ago, 
notwithstanding the fact that the officially 
predicted supply is less than was available 
last year with possibility of final ginrfings 
being half a million bales less. This is 
only 13 1-2 cents a pound in the interior 
for middling cotton, which the producer 
may have held in the hope of better prices 
after the organization of the government 
controlled marketing corporation, and about 
eight cents a pound for the low grades, of 
which there is an unusually large percent- 
age. 


HE causes of this unexpected and 

drastic decline were: Failure of the 
Farm Board and of its marketing corpora- 
tion to do anything to aid in stabilizing or 
enhancing values, several bearish statements 
from members of the Farm Board or those 
working with it, predictions by the Garside 
Bureau of the New York Cotton Exchange 
of greatly reduced consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, and continued restricted buying 
and production by spinners. 

One of the most unsettling of these state- 
ments came from the chairman of the acre- 
age reduction committee, organized under 
the auspices of the Farm Board. He is 
credited with having expressed the opinion 
that the campaign to reduce acreage had 
got under way too late to become effective 
this year. 

Members of the Farm Board warned 
producers that they would receive less for 
this year’s crop than they received for that 
raised in 1929, unless they reduced their 
acreage under 40,000,000. 

The Garside Bureau of the New York 
Cotton Exchange predicts consumption of 
American cotton of 7,100,000 bales, com- 
pared with 7,615,000 for the same period 
last season. This Bureau also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this is at the rate of 
only 14,200,000 bales for twelve months, 
compared with 15,169,000 for the previous 
season and that present indications point 
to a considerable increase in the carry-over. 

The effect of these pronouncements was 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Denver Buffalo 
Columbus Canton 
Toledo Cincinnati 
Milwaukee Akron 
Davenport Massillon 
Louisville St. Louis 
Kansas City Hartford 


Colorado Springs 
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Pays 68th 


Consecutive Dividend 


Stewart-Warner pays the 68th 
regular consecutive quarterly 
cash dividend of 8734c. per share 
on Feb. 15, 1930, to stockholders 
of record as of Feb. 5, 1930. 


A stock dividend of 2% (the 
fourth declared during 1929) is 
being disbursed at the same 
time. 


Statements of earnings and bal- 
ance sheet for the year of 1929 
will accompany dividend checks. 


This statement, and with it a list 
of products made by Stewart- 
Warner Corporation and subsid- 
iary companies, will be mailed 
on or after Feb. 15, 1930, to any 
address upon application. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner Alemite Corp’nof Canada, Ltd. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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to create the impression that we have an 
unwieldy surplus which threatens not only 
to effect this crop but the next one as well 
and to encourage extensive bearish opera- 
tions. 

However, the supply of our cotton, as a 
matter of fact, is not only less than last 
year, based on official predictions, but is 
also less than the average of past five 
years. Furthermore, supplies of foreign 
cotton do not promise to be any larger 
than last season, 


ry. HERE is no question but that the con- 

tinuation of the restricted production 
policy adopted by spinners this year will re- 
sult in a materially reduced consumption of 
cotton. 

There are, however, many uses to which 
cotton may be put other than spinning it 
into cloth. Low prices for this crop to- 
gether with the unusually large amount of 
low grades, indicate the possibility of great- 
ly increased consumption from other in- 
dustries which should go a long way 
towards offsetting the reduced demand 
from spinners, in my opinion, especially 
since low grade cotton is selling for but 
little more than prices usually received for 
high grade linters. 

I believe, therefore, that consumption for 
the second half of the season will show 
improvement, and that the total for the 
twelve months will be well above current 
expectations. 

I believe that the low prices of February 
and the inertia of the Farm Board assure a 
very considerable reduction in the acreage 
whether or not the campaign for reduction 
was late in starting. At least this has been 
the history of ‘similar situations, as is evi- 
denced by the following facts: 

In 1905 a campaign to reduce acreage 
succeeded in inducing farmers to decrease 
their acreage 13.15 per cent. In 1914 acre- 
age was reduced 14.71, 1921, 14.96, and in 
1927, 14.65, all as a result of campaigns 
for a decrease in the acreage. 

I also believe that we are faced with a 
late Spring and planting season. I base 
this statement on the fact that Easter is not 
celebrated until April 20th this year, as 
compared with March 3lst last year. My 
observation is that a late Easter is always 
accompanied by a late planting season. 

Should a late planting season, together 
with assurances of a drastic reduction in 
acreage develop, speculative buying cannot 
but be stimulated and the equanimity of the 
spinner possibly upset. 

For the first time in many months there 
is a large speculative short interest in the 
market as this is written. This short in- 
terest must cover some time, and when such 
a movement is started conditions are apt to 
be radically different from what they were 
when the interest was created. 

Cotton has been unduly depressed and 
should recover a good part of its loss be- 
fore the next crop is planted. There is how- 
ever, very little hope of a permanent or 
extensive advance until after the produce 
plainly indicates his intention to make a 
drastic reduction in his acreage. 


Harold G. Ferguson has been elected a 
director of the Southern Sugar Company. 
Alfred I. du Pont has been elected presi- 
dent of the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville. 












United Founders Corporation 


A Holding Company, organized in February, 1929, 
which has effected important alliances in profitable 
fields and now has resources exceeding $200,000,000. 


The market value of the Corporation’s investments 
owned on December 31, 1929, taken at then current 
market quotations, was in excess of cost. 

For the fiscal period ended November 30, 1929, net 
cash earnings of $3.54 per share plus equity in the 
undistributed cash earnings of subsidiaries of $1.90 
per share, and stock dividends of $1.03 per share, 
were equivalent to $6.47 per share on the average 
number of Common shares outstanding during the 
period. 


Quarterly dividends during 1930 will be at the an- 
nual rate of 5.71%. 

We recommend this Common stock at current market 
prices for investment. 


Full details of United Founders Cor- 
poration, together with a balance sheet 
for the fiscal period ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, may be had by asking for 


AF-303 


AC.ALLYN“» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe Street 30 Broad Street 
and other principal cities 




















United Gas Improvement 
Company 


Circular on request 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 

















Study the Columns of the Executive Personnel Service 


for big calibre executives! 























Balanced 
Holdings 


Almost without exception 
all corporations have their 
periods of depression and 
their periods of pros- 
perity. 


By purchasing Odd Lots 
of diversified seasoned se- 
curities you increase the 
margin of safety in your 
investments. 


Our interesting booklet, 
which explains the many 
advantages offered by Odd 
Lot Trading, will be mailed 
on request. 


Ask for Booklet F. 419 


ohn Muir &(a. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 













Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 







































Same Care Given 





to large or small orders; 


100 share or odd lot units. 






To those who desire to trade 
in odd lots on marginal ac- 
counts, we shall be pleased to 
send a copy of our require- 
ments on odd lot trading. 


We shall also be glad on re- 
quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 











Send for booklet 
"Odd Lots’ 
and our latest Market Letter 








Write Dept. J-11 






will be found of the greatest conve- 
nience to any one outside of the United 


E services of our Foreign Department 
Cable 


States. Address — Chischap. 





(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 







52 Broadway 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Recovery Seems About Spent and Short- 
Term Commitments Should Be Lightened 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


market indexes, are concerned, the 

action of the general list has been 
all that should be wished, during the past 
fortnight. Practically all of such indexes 
have moved upward into new high 
ground since last October. 

From the action of the averages, there- 
fore, the market has been strong and has 
given encouraging signals for near-term 
continuation of such strength. But from 
the action of the market, as watched 
day by day, the performance has not 
been so satisfactory. It is true that 
volume has not increased as it might be 
expected to do before any such move- 
ment gives out, but the general list has 


O far as the accredited averages, or 


given pretty definite signs, in recent 
trading, of being tired out from its 
almost continuous advance since the 
middle of last December. 

HERE have been days when ex- 


haustion seemed so great that the 
list began to sag of its own weight. 
But just before such potential reaction 
got out of hand, strong buying has come 
into the market, almost certainly from 
what may be termed “artificial sources,” 


individual issues have been bid up 
rapidly, the whole market has been 
given a rather false appearance of 


strength and further selling temporarily 
discouraged. 

Such strong-arm methods are not con- 
ducive to confidence in the future, and 
there has been too much apparent 
distribution of the general list under 
cover of strong moves in _ individual 
favorites, to suit the writer. If the 
recovery is not over with by the time 
these lines reach readers, then we think 
it will be at least very close at hand. 


E have previously hazarded the 
forecast that this recovery, which 
has been in progress for nearly two 


months, should be checked at around 240 
in the above chart on fifty railroad and 
industrial stocks. The market is still 
putting on a bold front as these lines 
are written, with a general appearance 
of strength, but one which leaves the 
writer skeptical. 

We hope such strength will continue 
longer, and there are still good pos- 
sibilities that our objective on the above 
chart will be reached. The average is 
currently around 230, which leaves about 
10 more points to go. Personally, feeling 
as we do about the recent action of the 
general market, we would prefer to 
lighten commitments now rather than 
to wait for the rest of the recovery, 
which may not materialize until later. 


HE preceding discussion applies 

mainly to the “near-term,” or spec- 
ulative movement of the market. For 
the semi-investor, the long-pull outlook 
is still indefinite. There are still plenty 
of reasons available why business may 
recover rapidly and the next major stock 
movement be one of considerable ad- 
vance. But, unfortunately, there are just 
about as many good reasons why just 
the opposite might also happen. 

At the risk of criticism, therefore, we 
would rather wait for more decisive 
evidence to support a definite forecast 
for the long-term movement through the 
remainder of the year, rather than to 
offer now what would be merely an 
opinion, at best. 

Our specific advice for the long-term 
holder continues, therefore, to be a 
middle position—50 per cent. cash and 
50 per cent. stocks. For the short-swing 
speculator, we feel, as outlined in the 
first part of this section, that commit- 
ments may well be lightened at this 
time in preparation for at least an inter- 
mediate reaction. 
February 19, 1930. 
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Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


RESULTS OF OPERATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1929 


UBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION of NEw JERSEY, controis through stock 
> —_—- utility companies that operate in the most populous 
sections of New Jersey, including the New Jersey areas of the New York 
and Philadelphia Metropolitan districts, and supply eighty per cent. of 
the State's inhabitants with electric, gas, street car and motor bus service. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 
FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1929 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey and subsidiary utility companies. 











Operating Revenues. (Gross Earnings)......... ES rs MNT MN OR ETD $137,086,707.65 
(An increase of 9.2 per cent. over 1928) 

Operative Eee. Re caeura ..... 999,373,910.82 

EIT I ee TRIS NET 13,432,659.17 

Deoreciationi. 2... be Bibicten tn Delta ae 11,417,795.01 

A a a ee 15,031,574.38 $ 95,255,939.38 

ii a oc $ 41,830,768.27 
(An increase of 13.1 per cent. over 1928) 

OE EEO IR TOR ELT, Te EE AE LETTE 3,032,885 .87 

treated £68k aE no oe ee eel er eth $ 44,863,6054.14 

Deductions (Fined changes, etc.) .... a ...... eeeee 15,319,036.84 
(A decrease of 10.4 per cent. from 1928) 

Balance for Dividends and Surplam.... 2... ss... $ 29,544,617.30 


(An increase of 28.6 per cent. over 1928) 


Of the gross operating revenue of subsidiary utility companies: 


$64,663 ,601.69 was received from electric operations. 
$42,800,644.03 was received from transportation operations. 
$29,622,461.93 was received from gas operations. 


Write for a Copy of the Corporation’s Annual 
Report. 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 




















Weekly 
Market Letter 


Columbia Gas 
Liggett & Myers 
Woolworth Co. 


Comment on the 


General Market 
Situation 


Copy on request 


BheyEKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 
































Small Investor 


Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company Class A Stock 
may be purchased on our 
monthly investment plan. 
Present price levels are 
extremely attrective and the 
yield is over 8% in stock 
dividends. 


To Subscribe write for 
Class A Circular C5 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 






61 Broadway £44 New York City 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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FORBES for 


Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


N response to many recent inquiries, I 
iT am going to discuss in this issue se- 

curities that are primarily bought for 
their yield, but which have the added at- 
traction of benefitting in some direct way 
from the rise in the particular company’s 
common stock. In my opinion, the error 
which people most usually make, when 
buying these issues, is to sacrifice security 
for mythical profit. The proper way is 
to think of one’s purchase as an investment 
pure and simple. 

Consider first the degree of risk one is 
willing to assume in buying a bond or 
preferred stock. Then, having made a 
selection, look around for a similar secur- 
ity with warrants or convertible privileges 
and sacrifice a part of the yield on the 
first choice for the possibilities of the sec- 
ond. In this manner, safety is not for- 
gotten and a small amount of present in- 
come is the only loss, while should the 
company do particularly well, a handsome 
profit will be realized. 

A short analysis of four companies is 
herewith submitted, from which one can 
choose an investment suited to one’s par- 
ticular safety requirements. Again we 
stress the fact that it is a true investment 
that is being made which, as a purely sec- 
ondary consideration, may result in a bet- 
ter yield than was anticipated. 


Seen Chocolate was started by M. 
S. Hershey and has gradually grown 
until it has become one of the most impor- 
tant in its field. Around 2,200 persons are 
employed. The company manufactures 
chocolate in many forms, cocoa, certain 
syrups and things of a similar nature. 

Earnings are good; and considerable 
stability is shown. For the year ended 
December 31, 1928, $6.59 per common 
share was reported, while for nine months 
ended September 30, 1929, the profits 
amounted to $6.74 per share on the stock 
then outstanding and it is expected that 
around $8 will be shown for the entire 
year. 

The $4 Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
is convertible into common stock share 
for share at any time and is entitled to $1 
extra per year before the common receives 
anything. Should its dividends become in 
arrears for one year it acquires equal vot- 
ing with the common. 


BG fpvvicinces Light & Power is a holding 
company supplying towns in thirteen 
states with gas and electricity. The esti- 
mated population served is around 5,500,- 
000. The company’s activities also include 
cold storage, ice and transportation. 

A steady increase in earnings has been 
shown by this company. It is estimated 
that around $2.10 will be shown on the 
combined Class “A” and “B” for 1929. 

The 6% Convertible Preferred is re- 





deemable at $105 and convertible into two 
class “A” common at any time up to July 
1, 1934. This stock is currently selling 
around the call price and, although the 
conversion privilege is somewhat remote, 
the rapid growth of public utilities in this 
country make it quite attractive. It is in- 
teresting to note also that public utilities, 
when intending to redeem preferred stock, 
frequently make an attractive offer in 
common in lieu of cash. 


OEW’S, Inc., is one of the most im- 

portant in the amusement field. Its 
activities include the filming, distribu- 
tion and showing of motion pictures, both 
in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. Substantial income is also received 
from real estate. This company is con- 
trolled by Fox Theatres, but from an in- 
vestment standpoint little importance is at- 
tached to this, as whatever the outcome of 
the Fox receivership proceedings, the in- 
trinsic value will be unaffected, although 
temporary fluctuations may ensue. 

Earnings have shown consistent growth 
since 1923 and the common is now on a 
$3 annual dividend basis. This dividend 
is expected to be covered more than three 
times for the fiscal year that ends in Au- 
gust, 1930. 

The preferred stock with warrants, 
which are now detachable, pays a cumu- 
lative yearly dividend of $6.50. Due to 
capital adjustments, a holder of two pre- 
ferred shares with warrants now has the 
right to subscribe to 1% shares of com- 
mon at $64. The stock is callable at $105 
and accrued dividend on thirty days’ no- 
tice. The dividend on this preferred is 
earned many times over. 

The company’s 6% debentures of 1941 
may be purchased with or without war- 
rants. A holder with warrants is enabled 
to subscribe to 6% shares of common at 
$44 for each $1,000 debenture. These 
bonds are, of course, even more amply 
protected than the preferred stock and can 
be considered an extremely attractive in- 
vestment. 


MERICAN International has devel- 
oped into an established investment 
trust, whose management is of the best. 
The capital consists of $25,000,000 of 
51%4% debentures due 1949 and 1,019,757 
shares of common. Earnings considered 
as being satisfactory, although some effect 
of the stock market crash is expected to 
be shown in the report for the final quar- 
ter of last year. For nine months ending 
September 30, 1929, $3.58 was shown. 
The 5%s of 1949 are convertible deben- 
tures which at present prices appear a 
fairly conservative investment, due to the 
diversification and consequent security af- 
forded by an investment trust. 
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What is the 
Key to Successful 
Investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate Wealth 
More Readily Than Others? 


Experience covering more than a quarter 
of a century gives this answer:—Behind 
every record of successful investing you 
find a continuous working plan. 


With the right plan success is assured! 


Babson clients have been successful. 
Year after year clients make consistently 
large profits through careful adherence 
to our “Continuous Working Plan.” It 
is a complete and forward looking plan, 
offering conservative investors a sound, 
constructive, profitable investment pro- 
gram for the future. 


The future will see a changing com- 
plexion of stock market values as has 
the past. As in 1929 certainty and un- 
certainty will again compete in an 
attempt to dominate public opinion. 
Which side will you be on? 


Those investors who are on the right 
side will capitalize the certainties, and 
many will accumulate large fortunes. 
Even the investor with moderate capital 
has a chance to profit handsomely. 


To capitalize on these certainties you 
need Babson’s Reports and our “Con- 
tinuous Working Plan”—the key to suc- 
cessful investing. The sole aim of this 
plan, devised from an experience of more 
than twenty-five years of investment 
leadership, is to help you make money. 


Send for Booklet 
Send today for this plan, probably the 


most remarkable one ever written for 
investment success. It is comprehen- 
sively outlined in our booklet, “Bigger 
Investment Returns.” The coupon will 
bring your acquaintance copy without 
cost or obligation. 


“Be Right with Babson’s”’ 





The Babson Statistical 





Organization, 
Div. 96-1 





Babson Park, Mass. Soret on nn nnnnnn nnn nnnneennennenenennneenn: 


Send me free, and without City 
obligation complete informa- 
tion and your booklet “Big. 
ger Investment Returns.” State 


Largest Statistical Community in America 














Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





“Eliminate 
these 
Securities” 


For special reasons, the latest 
Brookmire Bulletin advises 
this week that investors 
eliminate from their holdings 
twelve named securities. 
Three are public utility and 
nine are railroad securities. 


At the same time, the defi- 
nitely constructive factors in 
the present market are given 
consideration. 


Two Questions Answered 


This Brookmire Bulletin, in con- 
sidering all angles of the present 
market, gives a specific reason for 
the elimination of some holdings 
and advises the accumulation of 
other securities over a_ stated 
period. 


Investors will find chis bulletin of 
unusual interest for checking up 
their current position. A limited 
number of these bulletins, just off 
the press, are available for com- 
plimen. ary discribucion. 


Please use the coupon 





BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description o' 
your Service and Bulletin S-334 





Name 








Address 

















WETSEL 


Market Bureau 


INC. 
Counselors to Investors 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 








Editors and Publishers of 
“Market Action” 
“Investment Outlook” 
“Wetsel Market Letter” 

















Carloadings Reflect 
Business Decline 


Shipments in January Only 
Six Per Cent. Below Same 
Month a Year Ago 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


HILE almost no sstatistics of 

W railway earnings in January are 

as yet available, it is safe to pre- 
dict that they will be poor as compared 
with those for January, 1929, in which 
the net operating income earned was the 
largest in the first month of any year in 
history. Nevertheless, freight car loadings 
in January indicate that the decline in gen- 
eral business and railroad earnings has 
been less than the break in stock market 
prices last Fall might have caused to be 
ex pected. 

Many comparisons and contrasts have 
been made between the declines of gen- 
eral business which began in the latter 
parts of 1920 and 1929. The decrease in 
freight car loadings in January, 1921, as 
compared with January, 1920, was 14 per 
cent, and it would have been relatively 
much greater if many shippers had not 
so reduced the size of their shipments that 
there was actually an increase of 23 per 
cent in less-than-carload shipments. Fhe 
decrease in carloadings in January, 1930, 
as compared with January, 1929, was only 
6 per cent, and this was approximately a 
correct measure of the decline in traffic, 
because there was no such shifting from 
carloads to less-than-carloads as in the 
early part of 1921. Analysis of the figures 
indicates that the actual decline of traffic 
as a result of the recent ‘recession of 
business has been only about one-third 
as great as that which resulted from the 
recession of business that began in 1920. 


HE trend of shipments of miscellane- 

ous freight probably affords the best 
indication of the propable future trend of 
traffic in general, because miscellaneous 
freight consists principally of consumable 
ccmmodities. In January, 192i, shipments 
of miscellaneous freight showed a de- 
crease of 35 per cent, while in January, 
1°30, they showed a decrease of only about 
7% per cent. This wide difference in the 
decline of miscellaneous shipments in the 
two periods probably is largely due to 
the great difference in the size of the in- 
ventories carried by industrial and com- 
mercial concerns of all kinds in the latter 
part of 1920 and in the latter part of 
1929, 

It may also be said that while the reduc- 
tion of inventories has been largely due 
to improvements in the business methods 
of manufacturers, it has also been largely 
due to the increase in the speed and re- 
liability of railway service. Every intel- 
ligent business man will concede that the 
industry and commerce of the country 
cculd not possibly be conducted with the 
inventories now carried without such serv- 
ice as the railways have been rendering 
within recent years. The experience of 
recent years has conclusively demonstrated 
that good railway service is far more im- 
portant to industry and commerce than 
freight rates so low that they interfere 
with the rendering of good railway service. 


Low-Priced 








——Stocks? — 


Low-priced stocks, on account 
of the small funds required per 
share, may, even by a few points’ 
advance, show very large profits. 
Take a stock selling at $12 a share 
which advances, say, 6 points. Here 
in this 6-point advance is just as 
much profit as a high-priced stock 
really shows by advancing from 
180 to 270. 

But note this: Many low-priced 
stocks are highly speculative—they 
simply look cheap but in fact are 
not, hence making profits in this 
low-priced field calls for careful 
selection, 


What possibilities do these 
stocks offer now, at 
these prices— 


Com. & So. 18? Rem. Rand 36,7? 
Willys-Ov’d 1014? United Cig. 744? 
Armour B 3144? Fisk Rubber 314? 
Cont. Oil 20447 United Gas. I. 3914? 
Radio 45? Chrysler 38? 


These stocks and twenty others are 
analyzed in our latest Special Report. 
Four sound issues we select as the best 
and describe specifically in this report. 
A few extra copies reserved for distribu- 
tion, free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Simply ask for 
“Low-Priced Stocks Report” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg.. New York 
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Petroleum subsidiaries of the 
Cities Service organization 
own or lease more than 3,000 
tank cars. 





For Current Income — 
For Future Needs— 


Cities Service 
Common stock 


Some investors want their divi- 
dends to pay current expenses; 
the Cities Service monthly divi- 
dend meets their wishes perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly to 
provide for future needs and lux- 
uries; for them there isthe Doherty 
Reinvestment Plan. 


Under this plan dividends are re- 
invested automatically — your 
holdings grow rapidly. Let us tell 
you about this easy way to build 
an estate. 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Please send me full information. 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


702 
2,178 
1,150 
2,476 

600 

770 
1,830 

450 

13,000 

400 


1,037 
10,396 
1,460 
1,761 
2,317 
2,532 
550 
500 
1,000 
6,555 


480 
516 
1,694 
9,839 


1,777 
1,511 


100 
730 


233 
29,600 
4,690 
43,500 
358 
2,100 
746 
1,038 
1,051 
2,490 
198 


400 
1,597 
1,082 


1,344 
350 
608 

1,041 

4,409 

14,346 
924 
5,500 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 
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1928 


$5.61 
11.12 


2.82 
6.86 
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5.99 
1.05 


2.56 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. ) 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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(a) Partly extra. 


Air Reduction... 
Allied Chemical. . 


Allis 

Amer 
Amer 
Amer 
Amer 


Amer. 


Amer 
Amer 


Chalmers.. 
ican Can... 
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. Car & Foundry...... 
. Locomotive ......... 
. Smelting & Refin.... 


. Tel. & Tel 
. Woolen 


Anaconda Copper 
Andes Copper... 


Armour of Ill. “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeko & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Barnsdall “A” 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas 


Brow 


Cruci 


Cuba Cane Sugar 
Cuban American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Du Pont de Nemours 


Electric Power & Light.... 
Pah ne cues ee eee: ins 


Foundation Co 
Freeport Texas 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motor 
Great Northern, Pfd 
Gulf States Steel 


Hudson & Manhattan 
Hudson Motor 


Erie 


Hupp 


n Shoe 


ble Steel 


Sugar Refining..... 
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Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chic., Mial., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company f 
Chrysler Corp 
GOREINED 5.43.0 ssa isain:c-ss 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Continental Oil (Dell) 
Corn Prods. Refining 
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Illinois Central 
Interboro Rapid Transit 
Int. Business Machine 
Int. Combustion Eng 
Int. Harvester 
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Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
G) Year ended August 31. 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
f (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


’20-’28* 
"20-28 
°20-’28* 
°27-28 
25-28 
°23-'28 
’22-'28* 
’22-28 
22-28 
’20-’28 
°24-’28* 
1928 


; 25-28 


25-28 
23-28 
22-28 
’23-’28* 
°27-28 


23-28 
*22-’28 
°23-’28 
°25-'28* 


; 23-28 
; 24-28 
29; ’26-’28 
; °25-’28* 


; '26-’28 
; 20-28 
; ’22-28 
; ’22-'28 
; 24-28 


"25-28 
"22-’28* 


; 20-28 


’26-’28* 
25-28 
°23-’28* 


; °20-’28 
5; ’22-’28 
; 21-28 
; '26-’28 
; 21-28 
; °24-’28 
; 20-28 
6; ’22-’28* 


’20-’28 
"22-28 
°22-'28 
’22-28* 


25-28 
°23-28 


; ’23-'28 
8; 20-28 


’20-’28 
’26-’28* 
’25-’28* 


°25-’28*. 


"25-28 
°27-’28 
’20-’28 
°27-28 


; '25-’28 


22-28 
’20-’28 
"24-28 
"22-28 


; °20-’28 


"26-28 


; ’22-’28 


’24-28* 
’22-28 
’20-’28* 
’25~’28* 
’20-’28* 
"23-28 
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Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low 


2233%- 77 
35434-197 
75¥%4- 35% 
18414- 86 
106%4- 75 
136 - 90 
130%4- 62 
9434- 56 
310%4-193%4 
27%- 5% 


2094-161 


145%4-105 
491%- 20 
14034- 78% 
100%- 53 
81%- 40 
24814- 99 
51%4- 36 
96%- 29 


84%- 63% 
120 - 52% 
27934-160 
447%- 16 
75%- 44% 
135 - 26 
154%4-101 
78Y%2- 27% 
140 - 52 
625%- 18 
183%4- 80% 
92 - 40% 
28%- 6% 
47%- 18 
1263%%- 70 
121%- 71 


17 - 6% 
30%- 6% 


69%- 21% 
226 -141% 
16934-120%4 
231 - 80 
865%- 29% 
93%- 41% 


695%- 1234 
54%- 23% 


9434- 42% 
403 -168% 


583%- 3414 
931%4- 38 
82 - 18 


153%4-116 
58%- 15 
255 -109 
103%4- 4% 
142 - 65 
72¥%4- 25 
441%4- 20 
149%4- 53 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
I (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 1,282 $10 
No 9,116 31 
No 825 10 
10 5,520 14 
No 1,231 29 
50 1,210 100 
25 1,756 30 
No 1,334 33 
25 500 36 
25 1,362 20 
No 755 69 
No _ 1,158 24 
No 1,858 51 
No 809 108 
100 828 119 
No 3,424 12 
No 2,730 20 
25 2,400 46 
No 600 12 
No _ 1,190 28 
No 3,881 11 
100 310 174 
No _ 5,430 19 
100 4,637 149 
100 338 204 
100 =1,571 +118 
100 1,402 209 
No 5,012 25 
100 2,480 177 
25 ~=2,850 24 
No 15,020 5 
50 2,360 65 
No 2,214 35 
50 11,233 94 
100 "450 153 
No 2,388 44 
No 376 74 
No 5,021 25 
No 3,369 126 
No 6,590 3 
50 ~—« 1,400 86 
No 1 "333 2 
10 2,000 16 
No 831 128 
100 655 137 
No 4,284 36 
No 5,494 53 
100 100 197 
100 3,724 158 
100 =1,230 188 
No = 12,533 4 
No _-11,421 48 
No 12,594 45 
25 24,520 42 
25 17,364 31 
10 ~=1,200 23 
No 1,894 53 
25 8,450 40 
No 2,540 9 
No 2,402 30 
20 3,267 12 
No 676 32 
25 3,792 41 
100 2,223 187 
No 1,595 9 
No 2,500 79 
20 600 53 
No 320 70 
No 397 24 
No 733 56 
No 1,538 80 
100 7,116 205 
100 666 156 
No 2,400 Nil 
100 998 193 
No 3,172 17 
50 2,290 75 
50 800 51 
5 2527 19 
10 ~=9,750 15 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


Earns 
1928 


Nil* 


3.04 


4.25 
11.01 


Nil 
12.48 


4.22 
1.403 
15.11 
2.04 
8.78 
2.45 
1.90 
3.63 


Earns, 1929 
m=>months 


$1.04, 12 


14.84, 11 
3.62, 6 
1.83 
3.46, 12 
4.11, 9 


eeeeee 
eeeees 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


m 


m 


m 


3533 


35 


3335 


38 


S88833 88 


m 


33 


353 


BESS 8B 


(a) Partly extra. 


(eb) Year ended January 31. 
Year ended August 31. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stoek. 


Div. 

Rate 
Mieiweiote COED... oc eiccian 6 
Kennecott Copper.......... $5 
eOMNter PROENO iin eisicccceaes a 
a SS eee 1.60 
Brower Grocery........cscc- lu 
EOeten: VOM ccs kcasacasss 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
CN Gs cisrais s/t 4050 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lormiarad “TOBACCO.....2... 2. 
pT ey ae ae rt 6 
NOW, Mis Bacco ie sears oi0:0rs's\epaiers 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific........... «. 
Montgomery Ward........ 3 
Naan BIGtOrs..:.265..00 000% 6 
National Biscuit........... Zz 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... It 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
i Er eee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western...... ». 1a 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.90 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 

Pere Marquette............ 6 
Philips Petroleum......... 2a 
Pressed Steel Cari... os 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 
Radio Corporation......... .< 
MEME c.g tiasipnaaieascaasee% 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. 
PES MONTE 6 onc cs a 0siso00< 0.80 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ .. 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 8 
Standard Brands........... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
Standard Oil of California... 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50Vv 
Studebaker Corp........... 5t 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
Tobacco Products.......... .. 
Underwood Elliot Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
RUG PACHHCs beck sccccecss 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
(ap 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
RD, ei EI a auasasass “is 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
Te EE x ka cede wsecis “ac 
oa ra 7 
Wanash Ratway ..cscccscas os 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 


Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5 
White Motors 2 o...00ccccie 2 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W 


- 118- 50; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 6; ’26-’28 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 
96- 10; ’26-'28 
92- 42; ’26-’28* 
145- 35; ’24-’28* 


127- 40; ’22-’28 
; °24-'28 
77- 14; ’23-’28 
178- 35; ’24-’28* 
47- 24; ’24-’28 
; ’20-’28 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 
62- 22; ’20-’28 
58- 7; ’22-’28 
76- 8; ’22-’28 
400- 56; ’26-’28* 


112- 52; ’26-'28 
195- 38; ’23-28 
250- 18; ’23-28* 
; ’26-’28 
; °24-’28* 
; ’20-’28* 
47- 17; ’26-28 
; 22-28 
; 723-28 
83- 14; ’24-’28 
202- 89; ’21-’28 
; 24-28 
22-28 


137- 31; ’23-’28* 
163- 10; ’22-’28* 
96- 38; ’22-’28 
154- 40; ’20-’28* 
77- 33; ’22-28 
154- 36; ’23-’28 
70- 16; ’20-’28 
; '20-28* 
; 26-28 
°21-’28* 


”24-’28* 
°22-28 
27-28 
22-28 
22-28 


°24-28 
27-28 
*22-28 
’20-28 
22-28 
°22-"28 
26-28 
24-28 
26-28 
°22-28 
24-28 


200- 74; 


420- 26; 
124- 52; 
47- 20; 
35- 12; 
95- 40; 


122- 19; 
198- 51; 
46- 15; 
144- 32; 
131- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 33; 
85- 31; 
80- 51; 
60- 31; 
47- 30; 
126- 21; ’20-’28 
88- 30; ’24-’28 


75- 45; ’26-’28 
83- 39; °26-’28 
154- 29; ’22-’28* 
118- 46; ’22-’28* 


; °23-’28* 
59- 35; ’24-’28 
; °24-’28 

Listed 1929 
150- 98; ’26-’28 
300- 16; ’22-’28* 
138- 37; ’22-'28 
51- 14; ’27-’28 
94- 48; ’25-’28 
97- 22; ’22-’28 
176- 70; ’20-’28 


96- 6; ’22-’28 
138- 7; ’24-’28* 
201- 89; ’22-’28 

57- 40; ’27-’28 
144- 49; ’22-28 
105- 30; ’22-’28 

35- 5; °22-28 
226- 72; ’24-’28* 





FORBES for 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


19%- 5 
104%- 493% 
78%- 3Y2 
57i%4- 28 
122%4- 38% 


102%4- 65 
106%4- 80 
8414- 32 
883%4- 39% 
31Y%- 14% 
11434- 55% 
255%4-110 
39%- 22% 
6534- 27% 
10134- 46 
156%- 425% 


1187%- 40 
23634-140 
71 - 9% 
14834- 59 
86%4- 36 
210 -129% 
713%4- 23 
25614-160 
19234-110 
1321%4- 80% 
290 -191 
18634- 6614 
118%- 75% 


9834- 42 
32%4- 13 
69%4- 40% 
75%4- 35 
110 - 72% 
260 -140 
47 - 24% 
25%- 6% 
13734- 54 
99%4- 73 


11434- 26 
14734-101%4 
5734- 20% 
31%- 10% 
146%4- 62% 
13334-101 
181 - 80 
45 - 21 
125 - 21 
157%4-105 


98 - 38% 


71%- 50 
851%4- 42% 
13934- 581% 
22%- 1 


18134- 82 


158%4- 99 
55%- 12 
2435%- 95 
35%- 5 
— a 


26134. 150 


53%4- 27% 
35 - 5% 
1037%%- 52% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(tl) Plus 4% in commen stock. 
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3 
31 
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1930 


Oil Problems 
Unsolved 


Over-Production Continues— 
Industry Demands Tariff 
Protection 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Petroleum News 


duction, pursued for months in all 

principal domestic fields, made lit- 
tle further progress in February. Opera- 
tors had been spurred into renewed ef- 
forts by January crude price reductions, 
but they found themselves hampered in 
balancing supply with demand, especially 


((Y siction, pursue of crude oil pro- 


in Texas, by limitation of legal machinery 


permitting co-operative work. 

Conditions that permitted accumulations 
to overall storage stocks of approximately 
63,000,000 barrels in 1929 were continuing 
at the time operators in all domestic terri- 
tories girded their loins for a fresh attack 
on over-production of crude and over- 
manufacture of products. 


TLANTIC and Gulf seaboard refin- 

ers blame California gasoline ship- 
ments to their markets, approximating 
25,000,000 barrels in 1929, for a large part 
of their plight. Similar commitments for 
1930 have been moving at wholesale prices 
of six cegts a gallon through the Panama 
Canal, protected down to 5% cents a gal- 
lon in competition with 4% cents (whole- 
sale) motor fuel from the Dutch West 
Indies. 

Approximately 9,000,000 barrels of gaso- 
line imports from the Dutch West Indies, 
made from Venezuela and Colombian 
crude, came into this country in 1929 and 
may be increased as much as 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 barrels in 1930. 

Seaboard companies who cut crude 
prices in January took the position that 
their only hope to meet competition from 
California and South America was to get 
raw material costs down to a level that 
would give them an equivalent break in 
the finished oil markets. 

The storm of protest that arose from the 
ranks of the producing industry took two 
turns. One took the form of a clamor 
from Mid-Continent producing states for 
a crude oil tariff of $1 a barrel and a 50 
per cent. duty on refined products, except 
that foreign crude might be charged to 
stills, in bond for re-export, without pay- 
ing an impost. 


LUSH fields in the Mid-Continent 

states of Oklahoma and Kansas have 
been prorated as low as 25 per cent. of 
their potential productions and an effort 
was started in February to cut California 
daily averages to 600,000 barrels. In 
Texas, where all flush fields have been 
under some measure of restraint for up- 
wards of two years, the problem of cur- 
tailing further was aggravated by anti- 
trust laws peculiar to the State. Machin- 
ery was being placed, however, to bring 
about all possible reductions. 





























The Next Decade 


LWAYS the advent of a new year brings 

with it a large crop of predictions. Some 

are right and some are wrong, some optimistic 
and some pessimistic. All are guesses. 


Every decade in the history of American busi- 
ness has resulted in progress. So it is not a guess 
to say that in January, 1940, it will be possible 
for the American people to look back upon the 
work of another decade in the knowledge that 
history has repeated itself, 


Sterling Securities Corporation is an invest- 
ment company built to withstand those tem- 
porary setbacks which are, after all, but sign 
posts to progress. It has a widely diversified 
portfolio of securities representing sound and 
growing American business institutions. 


We will be glad to send a copy of the Annual Report 
of the company upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 





























EMANUEL & Co. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
ASS'N OF BANK STOCK DEALERS 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK f 


TELEPHONE DIGBY 0660 
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Stock Purchase Privileges Feature 
Natural Gas Bonds 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 


FORBES for 





Natural Gas Bonds with Stock Warrants 


Approx. 
Company Rate Privilege Expires* Price 
El Paso Nat: Gas........; 6%4% 15 shares at $20 Dec. 1, 1933 102% 
ATURAL Houston Nat. Gas....... * 6% 10 sh. Cl. A at $10.50 Dec. 1, 1930 80 Fuel, Southern 
gas, that Inland Gas Corp........ 614% 10 shares at $5 Feb. 1, 1931 Gas, El Paso Nat- 
1 bl “tt Memphis Nat. Gas....... 6% 10 shares at $4 Aug. 1, 1932 97 wel Ges ane 
—— Mississippi Riv. Fuel..... 6% 10shares at $10 Aug.15, 1933 115 Stacia Vaneeel 
product of the Southern Gas ........... 614% 5 shares at $45 Nov. 1, 1930 103 — 
great oilfields of Southern Nat. Gas....... 6% 30sharesat$12.50 July 1, 1932 90 Gas. 


the Southwest, is 
being made avail- 
able for industry’s 
fuel needs in an 





*In most cases price is advanced after this date. 


HE Houston 
Natural Gas 





ever _ increasing 
territory. This fuel, once wasted in un- 
believable quantities because the practic- 
ability of transport over great distances 
was doubted, recently was piped into 
Atlanta. A few months ago a new line 
was opened from the Louisiana fields to 
St. Louis. A 900-mile line from the Mid- 
continent fields to Chicago is expected to 
materialize in the not distant future. 

The cost of natural gas in the oilfields 
is almost insignificant in comparison with 
cost of production of the fuel artificially 
in industrial centers of the East. For 
this reason industries have been drawn to 
some extent to the Southwest, where fuel 
costs are low. The distribution is the prin- 
cipal factor to be figured in costs in 
carrying gas to industrial centers. 

As in the petroleum industry, there is 
an element of uncertainty surrounding pro- 
duction. Engineers are employed to esti- 
mate the life of gas deposits, but abso- 
lute accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 
Capital employed in building pipe lines 
and compressor stations to carry gas from 
the oilfields to large centers of population, 
therefore, demands a return commen- 
surate with the risks involved. 

Such ventures, which have grown as- 
tenishingly in recent years, have been 
unusually successful, it may be said. They 
have been financed 
chiefly through 


Extension of Distribu- 
tion Systems to Large 
Industrial Centers. of 
Southwest and South 
Financed Largely by 
Obligations Carrying 
Purchase Warrants for 
Common 


it to companies that have retail distribut- 
ing systems. Operating costs are small, 
of course, after installation of the neces- 
sary equipment, including pipes and sta- 
tions at intervals to pump the gas along 
to its destination. 

Bond issues of natural gas distributors 
have become fairly well known in recent 
years and, although more popular with the 
investment public, still afford higher than 
normal yields. Many sell to give a cur- 
rent return of 6 per cent. or moie, carry- 
ing at the same time stock purchase privi- 
leges with prospects of profit at some 
future time. 

Among some of the better known com- 
panies that have outstanding bonds with 
warrants are: Houston Natural Gas, 
Southern Natural Gas, Mississippi River 


Corporation sup- 
plies natural gas 
for industrial and domestic purposes in 
Houston and surrounding communities in 
Southwest Texas, serving a population of 
about 350,000. Except in Houston, it op- 
erates without competition. Distribution 
is effected by subsidiaries, which have 
long-term contracts with the Houston 
Pipe Line Company, a subsidiary of the 
Houston Oil Company of Texas. 

Besides the funded debt consisting of 
$2,000,000 first mortgage collateral sink- 
ing fund 6s, 1943, there are $152,550 of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred, 371 shares 
of class A and 150,000 shares of common 
stock. The bonds bear warrants entitling 
the holder to purchase a unit of ten shares 
of class A stock at $10.50 a share to De- 
cember 1, 1930, and at prices increasing 
50 cents a share each year to December 
1, 1933. 

The bonds have been selling around 80 
for a yield of more than 7% per cent. 


ONE of the longest single high-pressure 
natural gas lines in the world from 
Louisiana gas fields through the “indus- 
trial Southeast” to Atlanta recently was 
opened by the Southern Natural Gas Cor- 
poration, controlled by the Tri-Utilities 
Corporation. The latter owns about 300,- 
000 of 580,000 shares of common stock 


outstanding. 





bond issues, carry- 1,750 


Contracts have 








ing common stock 
bonuses or stock 


purchase privileges. 1,500 


PRODUCTION of NATURAL GAS | 
(BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 





Losses have been 
almost unknown, 
while profits for 


bondholders gener- 1,250 


been made with 
the Moody Sea- 
graves Corporation 
and others for gas 


ail 





and with several 


— retail distributing 


companies in the 





ally have been 
large over a period 
of years. 1,000 


| 


territory covered. 
The company 
has a funded debt 





Pipe line enter- aA 
prises of this sort 








att 


ordinarily arrange 


750 














of about $20,000,- 
000, of which about 
two-thirds consists 
of first mortgage 











to purchase gas at 
its source and sell 





1922 


1923 1924 1925 1926 


1927 1928 


sinking fund 6s, 











1944. Warrants en- 















MARCH 1, 1930 


title the holder to purchase for each $1,- 
000 bond thirty shares of common after 
July 1, 1930, at $12.50 a share to July 1, 
1032; at $17.50 in the next three years 
and at $25 a share in the following three 
years, after which the privilege ceases. 
The bonds have been selling around 90 
recently to yield better than 634 per cent. 


t eve Southern Gas Company is engaged 
in the production as wel) as in the dis- 
tribution of natural gas. With its con- 
trolled companies, it has leases or gas pur- 
chase contracts on more than 70,000 acres 
in South Texas, almost 200 producing 
wells with estimated reserves of at least 
100,000,000,000 cubic feet and about 500 
miles of pipe lines, with necessary com- 
pressing stations. 

The company, which is controlled by 
the United Gas Company through the 
Houston Gulf Gas Company, supplies nat- 
ural gas to a retail distributor in San 
Antonio as well as to customers in the 
vicinity. 

The funded debt of slightly more than 
$3,000,000 includes an issue of first mort- 
gage sinking fund 6%s, 1935, carrying de- 
tachable stock purchase warrants entitling 
the holder to purchase five shares of com- 
mon stock for each $1,000 bond at $45 a 
share to November 1, 1930. The funded 
debt is followed by 12,500 shares of $7 
cumulative preferred and 59,397 shares of 
common stock. 


The bonds have been selling recently 
around 103. 


ANOTHER subsidiary of the Moody- 
Seagraves interests, the El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas Company, owns and operates a 
pipe line to supply natural gas to El Paso 
and vicinity from the Lea County, N. M., 
fields, 200 miles distant. The project was 
completed last year. 

Of the funded debt of a little more 
than $5,000,000, there are outstanding 
about $3,500,000 first mortgage 6%s of 
1643. Each $1,000 bond carries a warrant 
entitling the holder to buy fifteen shares 
of common stock at $20 a share to De- 
cember 1, 1933, and ten shares there- 
after to 1938 at the same price. The bonds 
have been selling at about 102. 

The company has also an issue of about 
$1,750,000 6% per cent debentures, which 
are convertible into ten shares each of 
preferred and common stock for each 
$1,000 debenture before December; 1930; 
in the next two years into ten shares of 
preferred and eight shares of common; 
thereafter to maturity into ten shares of 
preferred and six shares of common. 

- The funded debt is followed by $600,000 
/ per cent cumulative preferred and 92,500 
shares of common stock. 


T HE Memphis Natural Gas Company 

_purchases under contract natural gas 
which is transported through its pipe lines 
and sold at wholesale to the Memphis 
Power & Light Co., Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. and Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., managed by the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. 

The company owns more than 200 miles 
of pipe line extending from the Monroe 
Sas fields to a point eighty miles north 
of Memphis. About 20 per cent of the 


common stock is owned by the National [ 


hig & Light Company, of the Electric 
ond & Share group, while a substantial 














H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 





Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadelphia 
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Unchanging Factors ... 


which measure the worth of INVESTMENTS 


OcCASIONALLY the stock market tends to confuse investors. 
Basic principles become obscured by over-emphasis of considerations 
comparatively superficial. 
When selecting a corporate security, three fundamental factors 
always provide a basis of good judgment: 
the business should be one non-dependent upon booms and 
little affected by depressions; 
it should lend itself to steady, profitable expansion; 


its management should be capable. 


This organization for over thirty years has endeavored to incorporate 
these fundamentals in the securities it offers. It especially stresses 
the factor of management . . . a consideration of utmost importance. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
We have listed a number of selected securities which are suggested 
__ for timely investment. Write for list 1210. 

















A SUBSIDIARY OF EMPIRE CORPORATION 





Empire Public Service Corporation 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 165 Broadway, New York 


A Rapidly Growing Public Utility System 
furnishing essential services in 260 communities located in 
OHIO MARYLAND DELAWARE VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 


COLORADO KANSAS OKLAHOMA ARKANSAS LOUISIANA 
TEXAS MISSISSIPPI ILLINOIS 


GROWTH 
Feb. 28, 1929 July 31,1929 Sept. 30,1929 Increase 
Total Assets...... $32,000,000 $36,000,000 $46,500,000 45% 
Customers Served .. 35,000 37,000 52,700 50% 
Communities Served 94 97 260 176% 


Gross Earnings....% 6,021,000 $ 6,817,000 $ 8,118,000 34% 


An illustrated booklet describes the scope and activities of the Corporation. 
It will be sent upon request. 
































Executives: 


Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 
ment Opportunities 


FORBES tor 


block is owned by Union Utilities, Inc. 
There is outstanding an issue of about 
$6,000,000 first mortgage 6s, 1943, bearing 
a stock purchase privilege entitling the 
holder of a $1,000 bond to buy ten shares 
of common stock at $4 a share to August 
1, 1932, at $5 a share in the next four 
years, at $6 a share to August 1, 1940, 
and at $8 a share to maturity. The privi- 
lege does not expire with redemption of 
the bonds, but the company may terminate 
it on thirty days’ notice by payment of 
$40 for each $1,000 bond. 

The bonds are followed by 10,000 shares 
of $7 cumulative preferred and 600,000 
shares of common. 

The bonds have been selling recently 
around 97. 


few 526-mile pipe line recently com- 
pleted from Louisiana fields to St. 
Louis, in which such leading natural gas 
interests as the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Electric Bond & Share Co., 
Moody-Seagraves group and others are 
interested, is operated by the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation. 

The company has outstanding an issue of 
first mortgage 6s, 1944, carrying detachable 
stock purchase warrants entitling the hold- 
er to buy ten shares of common at $10 


a share for each $1,000 bond to August 
15, 1933. 


The bonds have been selling recently 
at about 115 and, without the warrants, 
at about 94. 


7 HE Inland Gas Corporation is engaged 
in the production and sale of natural 
gas in Eastern Kentucky, with transporta- 
tion lines extending to nearby communi- 
ties. The company is controlled by the 
American Fuel & Power Corporation. 

There is outstanding a funded debt of 
$4,400,000 first mortgage 6%s, 1938, carry- 
ing warrants entitling the holder to pur- 
chase a unit of ten common shares for 
each $1,000 bond at $5 a share to Febru- 
ary 1, 1931; at $7.50 a share in the next 
two years; at $10 a share in the following 
two years; at $12.50 a share to Febru- 
ary 1, 1936 and at $15 a share in the 
last two years. 

The company has outstanding 340,699 
shares of common stock. The bonds are 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Commercial Credit Company and sub- 
sidiaries for the year ended December 31, 
1929, report net operating income of $6,- 
254,142, after provision for bonuses, Fed- 
eral taxes and reserves. This is equivalent, 
after deducting small minority interest 
and all preferred dividends, to $4.48 a 
share on 1,003,684 average no par common 
shares outstanding during the year, and 
$4.33 a share on 1,037,052 shares out- 
standing at the end of the year. 


For 1929 the Consolidated Laundries 
Corporation reports a net profit of $721,- 
155 after depreciation, interest and other 
charges, including Federal taxes, equivalent 
after preferred dividend requirements to 
$1.68 a share on 396,903 no par common 
shares, against $658,988, or $1.55 a share, 

















in 1928. 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. —January 
sales are reported to have exceeded 
those of any previous January in history 
by a substantial margin. 


American Tobacco Co.—Directors said 
to be considering split-up of common 
and common B stocks two-for-one and 
placing new shares on a higher dividend 
basis. Sales of Lucky Strike cigarettes 
are reported running about 40 per cent 
ahead of corresponding period in 1929. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—January, 1930, 
sales were 40 per cent greater than 
corresponding month of 1929. 


Aviation Corp.—Transferred air trans- 
portation activities to a new subsidiary, 
American Airways, Inc., which will take 
over airlines serving 62 cities and oper- 
ating more than 20,000 plane miles daily. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Cost of 
proposed new low level railroad from 
Philadelphia to Chicago is estimated at 
$80,000,000. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—Will 
spend more than $50,000,000 on new 
equipment, new branch line construction 
and other improvements in 1930. E. W. 
Beatty, president, announced application 
would be made to Dominion Parliament 
to change charter of company to permit 
change in par value from $100 to $25, 
thereby splitting common stock on a 
four-for-one basis. Object of split-up is 
to create a larger interest in stock in 
Canada. 





Chrysler Corp.—Reported net earn- 
ings of $21,902,168 in 1929, equivalent to 
$4.94 a share on the common stock out- 
standing against $30,991,795 in 1928, 
equivalent to $7.03 a share on the com- 
mon then outstanding. “There is every 
indication,” said President Chrysler, 
“that the average demand for automo- 
biles during the next five or six years 
should substantially exceed the average 
annual volume of production during the 
past five or six years.” 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp.— 
Stockholders of this company, Allied 
Power & Light Corp. and Penn-Ohio 
Edison Co. approved merger and con- 
solidation plan of these three companies, 
as well as with Commonwealth Power 
a and Southeastern Power & Light 
0. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—This 
company amd Fleischmann Co., were in- 
dicted on charges of conspiracy to vi- 
olate prohibition act. Charged with fur- 
nishing large shipments of yeast and 
corn sugar to distilleries. 

Erie Railroad—Placed order for five 
automatic passenger cars. Four will be 
gasoline-electric and one Diesel-electric. 
Each will carry 47 passengers besides 


mail and baggage and will be strong 
enough to pull trailers. Also placed or- 
ders for 2,150 freight cars. 

Fox Film Corp.—Reorganization plan, 
offered in Federal court on order to 
show cause why a receiver should not 
be appointed, provides for issuance of 
$65,000,000 of securities, camprising $40,- 
000,000 of 7 per cent 10-year debentures 
and $25,000,000 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. 


General Electric Corp.—Declared ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of 40 cents on 
new stock placing issue on $1.60 annual 
basis, equivalent to $6.40 on old stock, 
recently split four-for-one, which was 
cn regular $4 basis with extras. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Discus- 
sions looking toward merger with Seib- 
erling Rubber Co., and possibly U. S. 
Rubber Co., are said to be in progress. 


Gulf States Steel Corp.—Control has 
been acquired by the Cyrus Eaton in- 
terests of Cleveland and eventually, it 
is said, will be included in the recently 
crganized Republic Steel Corporation. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales of 
ready-cut homes in January increased 
850 per cent over January, 1929. Now 
has more than 400 home sales offices 
in this country. 


National Cash Register Co.—Foreign 
business for January indicated gain of 
about 40 per cent. over same period a 
year ago, according to F. G. Patterson, 
president. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Added over 95,000 new telephones to 
system during 1929, besides expanding 
long distance business. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1, thereby 
raising annual rate from $3 to $4. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for January, 
1930, $10,610,933; same month, 1929, $9,- 
015,616; increase 17.7 per cent. 

United States Lines, Inc.—Asked 
Shipping Board to approve plans for 
two super-liners for Atlantic service. 
Ships would cost approximately $30,000, 
000 each and would be capable of a 
speed of 28% knots. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
Jan. 31 amounted to 4,468,710 tons, 
against 4,417,193 tons on Dec. 31. The 
total on Jan. 31 was largest recorded 
since Feb. 28, 1926, when the figure was 
4,616,822 tons. Operating at between 83 
and 84 per cent. of capacity in middle 


of February, against 77 per cent. early in 
month. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales in 
January, $18,408,152; same month 1929, 
$17,660,183; increase, 4.2 per cent. 
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Do You Buy Stocks 


— or Quotations? 


ORTUNES have been made and 


lost in the Stock Market. For- 
tunes will continue to be made and 
lost in the same way. 

Many of the thousands of specula- 
tors who were caught in the Stock 
Market crash of 1929 were buying 
quotations rather than values. They 
were individuals bemused by the 
spectacle of a roaring bull market. 
Because they bought stocks one day 
with the hope of selling them the 
next day to someone else at a higher 
price, they lost. 

On the other hand, there were 
many investors who approached the 
Stock Market in a sensible business- 
like manner. They bought under- 
valued securities at the proper time. 
They took all or part of their profits 
when business and market conditions 
were hanging out clearly-defined 
danger signals. 

These people made _ substantial 
profits, and kept them, because they 
followed the simple, A B C rules of 
sound investment and_ speculation. 
They followed the dictates of reason 
and not of emotion. In most in- 
stances, they were guided by the 
advice of financial experts rather 
than by the tips of acquaintances. 

We have prepared for free distri- 
bution a book called 


“Making Money In Stocks” 


It explains how money may con- 
sistently be made in the Stock Mar- 
ket. You assume no obligation in 
sending for this book. Simply address 
Division 396 


Investors Research Bureau, Inc. 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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At Tue DRAKE you will en- 
joy spacious quarters... 
beautifully furnished. A 
dining service internation- 
ally famous ...a quiet... 
restful location . . .and con- 
venient toall Loopactivities. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 
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HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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CParamount GPiclures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared a 


quarterly dividend -. $1, 00 per share on the 


nm Stock of this Corporation, payable 
March 29th, 1930, to ‘aedinellen of record 
at the close a business on Bherch 7th, 1930. 


ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
February 10th, 1930. Secretary 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


FEBRUARY 3, 1930 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, held this 
day, regular dividend Number Sixteen, of 
aa a share, was declared, yable on March 
15, 1930, to all stockholders of record as shown 
by the transfer books of the corporation in 
San Francisco and New York at the close oi! 
business on February 15, 1930. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





ap TELEPHONE AND TexecRAPH COMPANY 
162nd Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
@ and Twenty-Five Cents 
we 8 ($2.25) per share will be 
all on April 15, 1930, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 


March 14, 1930. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., February 17, 1930. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
par value common stock of this Company, 
payable on March 15, 1930 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 27, 
1930; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 25, 1930 to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on April 10, 1930. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
April 1, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 28, 1930. 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 




















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 


42 BROADWAY 











1930 Volume 


EVELOPMENTS in the _ con- 
D struction industry during the 

opening weeks of 1930 constitute 
an interesting basis for study and specu- 
lation. While the total of contracts 
awarded is somewhat disappointing, yet 
what has been recorded thus far in the 
new year is on the whole satisfactory 
and encouraging. Projects reaching the 
contract stage during January fell be- 
low the awards made in January a year 
ago, but for the first time _ since 
1921 a January gain over December was 
reported. This gain, while only about 
two per cent., is regarded as decidedly 
significant, since the last previous gain 
in January over December nine years 
ago proved to be the turning point 
toward greatly increased activity in the 
industry. That the same upward trend 
will develop this year is expected by 
many observers. 

The nation’s total of contracts 
awarded during January for building 
and engineering projects was. approxi- 
mately $350,000,000, falling considerably 
below the corresponding total for each 
of the five preceding years. That fact 
in itself does not look so good. A silver 
lining to the cloud is seen, however, in 
the volume of contemplated construc- 
tion reported during January, which was 
the highest ever recorded. In dollar 
value these projected undertakings total 
between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000 and 
it is reasonably certain that the great 
bulk of these plans will be carried out. 


HESE early developments in 1930 

furnish no basis for changing pre- 
dictions that the current year will be 
one of great activity in the industry. 
What they do reflect is the accurate 
judgment of those construction leaders 
who, while looking ahead confidently to 
a big year, have predicted that the in- 
dustry would not hit its high stride until 
the Spring and Summer months come. 
This year, it is confidently believed, the 
percentage of contemplated work actu- 
ally carried to completion will be much 
higher than during any of the last half 
dozen years and that even with the early 
months falling behind last year’s totals 


Building Activity Increases 


Contemplated Projects Indicate That 
Will Set 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 
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Record 


the volume of work will be so heavy 
later in the year as to assure a new 
record total for 1930 as a whole. 

It is to be noted thus early that the 
prospects of great activity are not to 
be found in all sections of the United 
States. On the contrary, reports from 
the Middle West and the Northwest in- 
dicate a slowing down in contemplated 
work, the Chicago, Kansas City and St. 
Louis districts particularly reflecting 
timidity as to new undertakings on a 
broad scale. But in New England, 
New York, Western Pennsylvania and 
in Louisiana and neighboring states a 
marked increase in construction work is 
foreshadowed, while a tremendous 
volume of new projects is reported from 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and adjacent 
sections. 


(7 of the big surprises of the year 
seems likely to be furnished by the 
volume of commercial construction. 
Builders apparently no longer fear the 
bogey of over-production in this class 
of structures. Contracts awarded thus 
far this year show that the construction 
of commercial buildings is approaching 
nearer in dollar volume that of residen- 
tial buildings. 

As to residential building the story 
is different The vast volume of resi- 
dential work completed during the last 
few years seems to have brought this 
class of construction more nearly up to 
the current demand. At the same time, 
it is evident that residential work will 
continue to hold an important place in 
the year’s building program, contracts 
for approximately $70,000,000 of such 
projects having been let during the first 
month of this year. In New York State 
alone these contracts aggregated more 
than $18,000,000. 

The outstanding feature in the de- 
velopments thus far this year has been 
the awards for public works and utili- 
ties, these contracts leading in dollar 
volume all other classes of construction. 
During January alone the awards for 
these projects aggregated more than 
$115,000,000 in the United States. 
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Canada Tackles Its Tariff 





1930 


Advocates of Higher 


May Retaliate If U. S. Rates Are Advanced 
By CHARLES BISHOP 


HILE Congress nears the end of 
W: long sustained battle over the 

tariff, the parliament of Canada, 
just assembled in its annual session, is 
about to tackle its similar problem. The 
extensive and growing trade between the 
two countries—it increased fifty millions 
last year to a total of a billion and a half 
—interrelate their fiscal policies, although 
the relationship has about it little of the 
principle of real reciprocity. 

In Canada, for many months, the United 
States tariff revision has been the subject 
of an aggressive agitation by the Conserva- 
tive party. That party is not in office. But 
it has hopes of getting there after nearly 
ten years of wandering in the wilderness. 
In the attainment of that high objective, it 
thinks the American tariff policy, in its 
probably adverse reactions, will be very 
helpful. The Canadian Conservative party 
is something like the Republican party of 
the United States, at least in its devotion 
to the principles of protection, to whatever 
degree its beneficiaries deem to be adequate. 
Its advocacy of that policy has been con- 
tinuous ever since 1878, when it was inau- 
gurated by itself. At the same time there 
has never heen a disposition to scale the 
tariff up to an altitude so high as that 
which prevails in the neighboring Republic. 
Because a great number, probably a ma- 
jority of Canadians, while favoring a tariff, 
are inherently opposed to any extremity, 
the Canadian manufacturer has to be con- 
tent with a protection which varies. consid- 
erably but averages about twenty-seven per 
cent. 


N the session which has just been started 

at Ottawa there will be strong sugges- 
tions to elevate the wall but, unfortunately 
for them, those who advocate such a policy, 
being a minority, are not yet in a position 
to put their views into effect. Neverthe- 
less, what is being done at Washington is 
furnishing them with weapons. It is pro- 
viding a very great stimulus to that strong 
Canadian movement which favors a similar 
line of action. In all the widespread dis- 
cussion of recent months on the tariff in 
the Dominion, no word has been uttered 
questioning the absolute right of the United 
States Congress to adopt whatever tariff 
scheme it pleases. The making of tariffs 
is conceded to be the particular domestic 
concern of any country. As a matter of 
fact, the higher the United States erects 
its fiscal structure, the greater will be the 
pleasure of the Canadian manufacturers and 
the Conservative party, which enlists now, 
and always has, the great volume of their 
support. The line of reasoning is that such 
action on one side of the line will stimulate 
the emulation of the example. 

And that idea appears to be making some 
headway, though that it will reach the 
goal is questionable. The next election will 
decide. The general election may be this 
year. The tariff will be the dominant issue. 
Under the British system, election years 
are not definitely fixed. While the elected 





Rates in Minority— 


term is five years, parliament can be dis- 
solved at any time electoral consultation is 
deemed necessary and, in Canada, there is 
a certain tradition of an election every 
fourth year. This year is the fourth. The 
doings and deliberations of the present ses- 
sion at Ottawa and the situation which de- 
velops from it, will go far to determine 
whether or not an appeal to the people will 
be made. The Conservative party, now in 





opposition, seems anxious and is actively 
preparing. 

Conditions in the Dominion, while fun- 
damentally sound, are not the best. That 
operates to the benefit of the party out of 
office. The wheat crop was below normal, 
and the great farmers’ pool has practically 
placed an embargo on its export, hoping by 
this strategy to force a higher price than if 
the trade had followed its normal course. 
Just now is the critical period. A few 
weeks will determine whether it or the Eu- 
ropean buyers will have to yield. If it is 
the pool which has to do so, there may 
be such a crash in prices as to necessitate 
the government stepping in and taking 
over the exportable surplus. 


bey: rather unfortunate policy of hold- 
ing back the wheat has its unfavorable 
reactions. It has greatly diminished rail- 
road and steamship earnings, added to un- 
employment, particularly of railroad work- 
ers, reduced, from fifty per cent. or normal, 
Canadian flour exports and caused other 
dislocations which develop unrest. General 
business is adversely affected. To this psy- 
chological condition is now likely to be 
added the effects of the new tariff at 
Washington, designed largely to exclude 
Canadian competition, especially in agri- 
cultural produce, from the United States 
market. 

All these factors are being legitimately 
exploited, for its benefit, by the Conser- 
vative party, which argues that when 
Canadians, in a very voluminous trade, 
spend nearly two dollars in the States for 
every dollar Americans spend in Canada, it 
is rather unjust and unfair and unappreci- 
ative that the Washington policy, though 
perfectly within the right of Congress, 
skculd so much incline to hostility. The 
Canadian manufacturer needs no schooling 
to subscribe to this propaganda, but atten- 
tion is being paid particularly to the Cana- 
dian farmer, naturally a low tariff man and, 
in many places, almost a free trader. He 
is being told that what is good for the 
American farmer is equally good for him- 
self. 

About the time that Congress is through 
with its tariff, the Canadian government 
this month will present its proposals. There 
will be no policy of retaliation nor any vital 
departure from the traditional Liberal pol- 
icy in the numerous changes that will be 
made. But nevertheless, the seeming trend, 
by way of reaction from the American 
project, is to discourage trade with the 
United States on its present lopsided 
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VvvvvVvVvYV 
Right Decisions 
On Investments 


Perhaps you are considering an investment that 
looks attractive now. Or you may own stock 
selling at less than you id—you wonder 
whether to take loss or hold for long pull. You 
may have a fair paper profit and want to know 
whether to hold for future or take profit now. 
Your whole financial future_may depend upon 
reaching the right decision. Hence the advantage 
of having clear, unbiased analyses (not mere 
copies) of company EARNINGS reports and 
prospects in THE WALL STREET NEWS 
daily; and monthly summary and comparison 
of “CORPORATION EARNINGS” _ showing 
earning trends. Perhaps you want information 
on some of the following companies: 





Remington Rand Agwi 

Bush Terminal Standard Oil of N. Y. 
General Electric Transcontinental Oil 
Insuranshares Erie Rts. (Pittston) 
Sears Roebuck Aviation Corp. 

Nat’l City Bank United Aircraft 
Servel, Inc. Radio C 

Standard Brands General _— 


Elec. Bond & Share Sinclair Oil 


Ark. Natl. Gas Utilities, Pwr. & Lt. 
Cities Service Standard Oil of N. J. 


Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below to 
NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, also 15 new 
Copper Analyses and Table of 351 Earnings Re- 
ports in latest issue of “Corporation Earnings.’’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway Dept. S-1 New York City 

















CLARENCE HODSON 
&| COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular F-1 


165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
































Conservative 
Investments 


Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request 
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PAID-IN CAPITAL $5,000,000 
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IMPORTANT 








Financial 
Information 


Free! 


ALLEGHANY CORPORATION? 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE? 
AMERICAN TANK CAR? 
BALTIMORE & OHIO—NEW BONDS? 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC? 

U. S. ELECTRIC POWER? 
WARNER BROS. PICTURES? 
UNITED CORPORATION? 
STOCKS FOR LONG TERM INVESTMENT? 
RAILROAD STOCKS? 








All these important subjects are defi- 
nitely and authoritatively discussed 
in the latest issue of McNeel’s Finan- 
cial Service, which will be sent free 
upon request to any investor inter- 
ested in any of these subjects or 
securities. 





ns MSNEEL,DIRECTOR i 
An ot Successtul Fnvestors 
126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON.MASS. 


Please’send free bulletin FM-8-7 
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Goldsmith’s Investment 
and Trading Service 


Issued Daily Since 1902 


We will be pleased to send you 
our daily market letter free for one 
week as a “Get Acquainted” offer. 


We will also send you the name of 
a listed stock which in our opinion 
is greatly undervalued and should 
double in market price within a 
year. 


No obligation whatsoever. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 
225 “A” Broadway New York 























Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeus before 
‘A : Sate, thick, uniform 


your iy + - that makes 
The New atti 





of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
in a few weeke vs you 
py Ren Pe ete about thie ie 
ee. aor illo | booklet **Bent Lawns. 
jailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
264 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Automobile Demand Improving 


Output for February Close to 1929 Production 
for Same Month—Export Outlook Uncertain 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


ODERATE upturn in automo- 
M tive output characterized Febru- 

ary operations of the industry, 
with some encouraging indications that the 
upward turn would continue with increas- 
ing sharpness. It is probable that the com- 
plete February returns will show the 
month to have developed a total close to 
the February, 1929, figures, which were 
high. The January performance, on a 
comparative basis, showed material drop, 
but this is now regarded as a healthy 
sign of the industry’s present policy to 
build sales to specifications with the same 
care that characterized manufacture. 
Ford’s increase in output naturally had a 
favorable influence on totals, with a 
step-up of 1,000 units a day. The fact 
that Ford put 90 per cent. of his working 
force on a full five-day week schedule also 
had the effect of creating a better feeling 
with regard to employment conditions in 
the Detroit district. Chevrolet put on 
steam with a daily step-up of 500 units. 
It is probable that 100 per cent. of full- 
time employment for Ford’s men was 
reached early in March and higher em- 
ployment levels by all important com- 
panies is seen at this writing. 

With an altered relation between fac- 
tory and dealer, set as a major factor in 
1930 operations, there is likely to be a 
spread of somewhat more liberal discounts, 
closed territories and contracts that are 
not subject to whim cancellation. These 
conditions are expected to stiffen prices 
somewhat to the consumer, though the 
general trend thus far has been rather 
downward than upward. There is much 
encouragement in the real public interest 
and in the volume of actual orders taken, 
though it is fair to say that a good per- 
centage of these have been taken for April 
and even May delivery. Stocks of new 
cars stamped as 1929 product are gener- 
ally reported to have been brought down 
to fairly satisfactory levels and there is 
less active complaint heard from dealers 
about the size of their used car holdings. 


[* is evident that a proportion of the 
public has made up its collective mind 
to make the old car do for a while at 
least. And the same owners are evidently 
bent on making old parts, including tires, 
do, too, for the parts and accessories men 
and the tire factories are not reporting 
the volume of replacement demand that 
was expected to develop as the result of 
the distinct drop in new car sales for im- 
mediate delivery. The repair men, who 
naturally counted on increased business, 
have been rather disappointed in cash re- 
sults, but they are optimistic still, counting 
on more favorable weather as an ally in 
business-getting. 


HE export situation is no clearer 
than it was earlier in the year. Con- 
tradictory reports continue. One day the 


condition appears to be that the Conti- 
nental manufacturers are strongly com- 
bined to bar the American product; the 
next, it develops that important individual 
countries express themselves as not being 
parties to a tariff or a quota cartel aimed 
at damming the American flood of im- 
ports. American makers continue to count 
on overseas business as an important fac- 
tor in 1930 volume of business. Australia 
and Argentina continue to be the two lead- 
ing points of absorption for passenger 
cars. 

From a percentage standpoint, export 
markets gain slowly. The 1929 total was 
only 8 per cent. above the 1928 figures in 
value and under 6 per cent. above the 
total number. 

Reports by the Department -of Com- 
merce, based on information received 
from United States commercial attachés 
in Europe, indicate that sales on the Con- 
tinent in 1929, of automobiles made in 
the United States, totaled approximately 
288,000. This compares with a 1929 total 
of about 152,000, or an increase of 89 per 
cent. Passenger cars accounted for about 
190,000 and trucks for about 98,000 units 
of the total. The figures quoted include 
automobiles either assembled in Europe 
by American makers or imported from 
the United States in the form of complete 
units. Sales of vehicles in Europe of 
other than American makes amounted to 
approximately 466,000 passenger cars and 
171,000 trucks. This gives a total Euro- 
pean consumption of 925,000 units, of 
which manufacturers in the United 
States accounted for approximately 31 per 
cent. W. L. Biggers, American automo- 
tive commissioner for Europe, says that 
there appears to be a more conservative 
operation of American assembly plants on 
the Continent. He adds that the Euro- 
pean automotive market in 1930 presents 
no very clear picture. 


i, power American production of mo- 
tor vehicles in January amounted to 
approximately 300,000 units, the total 
based on figures prepared by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Pro- 
duction of Chamber members is set down 
at 189,210, a gain of 113 per cent. over 
the December, 1929, figures, and a de- 
crease of 30 per cent. from the January, 
1929, figures. Ford production, taken 
separately, is estimated at between 110,000 
and 115,000 units. The January output 
was the highest. recorded since October, 
1929, when the total was about 394,000 
units. 

Ford’s January production, covering the 
world, was 98,529 units, the factory re- 
ports, of which 46,784 were produced in 
the last 10 days of the month. The Ford 
dealers, so officials say, are experiencing 
a constantly growing demand, reflecting 
general improvement in business condi- 
tions. 

















1930 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


a 
A Mean Trick 


In the kindness of his heart a fellow 
opened an account for his wife at the local 
bank. A few months later the manager of 
the bank, meeting the man who had opened 
the account for the lady, remarked: 
“Would you kindly tell your wife that her 
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account is overdrawn?” The news was 


duly passed to the wife, and the next 
morning she handed her hubby a sealed 
envelope addressed to the manager of the 


bank. The manager opened the note and 
read it. Then he said to the man: “Per- 


haps you'd like to see what your wife says.” 
The man read the contents, which were, 
“SNEAK !”—$5 prize to M. Hurst, Dallas, 


Texas. 


Feeding the Sheep 


In a certain Presbyterian Church in a 


small Canadian town the new minister was 


greeted by an unctious elder of his con- 
gregation after the first Sunday morning 
service. The elder in addition to be being 
unctious was huge and unwieldly in form. 
“Minister, that was a fair sermon you 
gave us this morning—a little too much 
science, but fair. Remember, Minister, 
you must feed the sheep, feed the sheep.” 
The little minister looked his colossal 
adviser and elder over carefully from head 
to foot and replied: “Gosh, man, it’s exer- 
cise you need, not food.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to B. O. Hooper, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


A Sound Idea 


An employer spent a great deal of money 


to ensure that his men should work under 


the best of conditions, and consequently 
expected a greater output of work. One 
day he callea the men together and told 
them exactly how much he had spent in 
bettering their conditions. 

“Now, whenever I enter the workshop,” 
he said, “I want to see every man cheer- 
fully performing his task, and therefore I 
invite you to place in this box any further 
suggestions as to how that can be brought 


about.” 


A week later the box was opened; it 
contained only one slip of paper, on which 
was written: “Don’t wear rubber heels.” — 
Prize of Forbes book to M. J. Guelat, Oil 
City, Pa. 


Getting Even 


A Philadelphia Rote wore a new set of 


harness not assembled by his own tailor, 


whom he ran into on the board walk. 


“New suit?” asked the tailor. 
“Yep, bran’ new,” responded the Ro- 


tarian. 


“Who made it?” queried the tailor. 
“Oh, a regular tailor made it,” said the 


Rote. 


“For whom?” smiled the tailor —Ex- 
change. 
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Advertising Rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in 


half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


No advertising accepted unless salary ts $3,600 or higher. 


We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








Director of Purchases 


Are you satisfied with your purchase 
costs? Do frequent shortages interrupt 
your production? Does your inventory es- 
cape your control, resulting in frozen dol- 
lars, with the threat of consigning pro- 
hibitive quantities to the salvage depart- 
ment? 

Have you sought to take advantage of 
the economies possible through unified pur- 
chasing subsequent to a merger, and have 
you experienced a chaotic material condi- 
tion in so doing, because of the task of 
co-ordination being assigned to unskilled 
hands? 

Here is a man with a clean-cut record of 
achievement in such specialization. Follow- 
ing a long career with nationally known 
companies, he went in business for himself, 
and after several years of successful opera- 
tion, has disposed of his company, and is 
now available for a connection as director 
of purchases or assistant to the President. 
Automotive, aviation or steel products 
preferred but does not wish to limit his 
opportunities to these lines. 

This executive has judgment, initiative 
and is a handler of men. His knowledge 
of materials is general and sound. He is 
of the highest calibre and his record will 
bear the strictest investigation. W-103, 
Forbes, Chicago. 














AVAILABLE— 
HIGH CALIBERED 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 


Here is a man thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of sales management. His prev- 
ious positions in directing selling operations 
have caused much favorable comment 
among his competitors. 

He has held positions of responsibility with 
two of the largest corporations in the 
country. He knows merchandising and 
selling in all their phases, and can prove 
by his past ned that he is able to 
assume complete charge of a sales division 
for some large organization. ; 

His references include many prominent 
bankers and business men. We believe that 
you will be interested in his experience and 
that it will be to your advantage to grant 
him an interview. 


Address the DIRECTOR, Forbes, New York 


SECURITY SALESMEN 


A FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION BUY- 
ING STOCKS AT PREVAILING 
PRICES, OFFERING A UNIQUE LOW- 
PRICED INVESTMENT TRUST SE- 
CURITY WITH A READY MARKET, 
UNDER A PLAN WHICH APPEALS 
TO ALL PURSES, IS PREPARED TO 
INTERVIEW CLEAN-CUT CAPABLE 
MEN WITH RECORDS WHICH WILL 
BEAR FULL INVESTIGATION AND 
WHO WANT A PERMANENT CON- 
NECTION WHICH ASSURES A FU- 
TURE. EXPERIENCE DESIRABLE 
BUT NOT ESSENTIAL. THE PLAN 
IS MOST ATTRACTIVE AND HAS 
MANY UNUSUAL FEATURES WHICH 
MAKE IT READILY SALABLE. 
FULLEST COOPERATION ASSURED. 


SALESMEN ARE CREDITED WITH 
RENEWALS AND ARE GIVEN A 
SHARE OF PROFITS ON NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE AND CURB EX- 
CHANGE SECURITIES UNDER A 
MOST UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT. 


WITHIN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS YOU 
CAN DETERMINE TO YOUR ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION WHETHER YOU 
WILL FIT PERMANENTLY INTO 
THIS ORGANIZATION AND MAKE 
MONEY. SELL US YOUR ABILITY 
IN A BRIEF LETTER STATING AGE 
AND PAST CONNECTIONS. NO 
DRAWING ACCOUNT SPECIALISTS 
DESIRED. REMUNERATION ON A 
COMMISSION BASIS. 


TELEPHONE R.H., WHITEHALL 8941 


WRITE M. T. I., BOX S-137 
FORBES, NEW YORK 




















CREDIT OR OPERATING 
MANAGER 


At present has complete operating supervision of 
21 branches of large national corporation. Thor- 
oughly familiar with conditional sale contracts, 
mortgages and leases, office management, credits 
and personnel. Thirty-four years old; well edu- 
cated; capable of assuming responsibilities. 


W-105, Forbes, Chicago. 











CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Seven years public accounting experi- 
ence. Employed last ten years as auditor 

with large commercial organization now 

liquidating. All branches of accounting, 

auditing, cost, systems, tax matters. 

a ga teferences. W-102, Forbes, New 
ork. 

















Executive Assistant 


Experienced corporation secretary 
and attorney, thoroughly familiar 
with corporate organization af- 
fairs, desires position in legal de- 
partment or as assistant to a busy 
executive. Moderate salary. 


W-104 FORBES New York 


WANTED— 
SALES LECTURER 


To deliver instructive and inspirational 
sales talks to bank employees, officers and 
directors in connection with bank educa- 
tional programs. 

The man for this job is 30 to 40 years 
old, aggressive, adaptable, and willing to 
do a moderate amount of traveling. He 
has had a broad and successful experience 
as a salesman and sales lecturer (not 
oratory, but business speaking). He has a 
personality that will command the respect 
of bank presidents and. directors. 

In reply give age, education, personal 
history, complete outline of business ex- 
perience and salary expected. Also state 
telephone number in New York or 
Chicago. Our organization knows of this 
advertisement, and your reply will be kept 
confidential. W-106, Forbes, New York or 
Chicago. 




















SALES EXECUTIVE 


Desires connection as_ sales representative in 
western Pennsylvania. For past nine years have 
successfully developed sale of specialties for three 
national companies. Hare had wide experience in 
organizing sales and in merchandising, including 
large department store. 

My experience and ability should be of benefit 
to some manufacturer seeking representation in 
_ _—% Highest credentials. W-101, Forbes, 
New York. 


























STROWGERS UTOMATIL 


OIiAuw SYSTEMS 


INCLUDE: 


Public A tic Teleph and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systeme 
Tele-Chec Systems ( for theatres ) Watch men’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscell Teleph and Signal Accessories. 








FORBES for 


hat About a 


ive Hour Day 
or Executives ? 


The five day week for labor has become a vital 
topic in American business affairs. Modern produc- 
tion methods, aided by time-saving devices, have 
brought this idea from the realm of dreams to that 
af imminent fact. 


Modern executives have learned the wisdom of 
keeping their production methods up-to-date. But 
many of them have ignored the possibility of saving 
their own time in similar ways. Talk to them about 
reducing their own office hours and immediately you 
meet with.a storm of protest. They complain that 
they do not get enough done as it is. The day draws 
to an end, but many vital things are left unfinished. 


Careful analysis has shown that this state of 
affairs is frequently ‘the result of inadequate com- 
munication facilities. In the organization which is 
P-A-X equipped, there is no need to delay decisions, 
to postpone action, or to await information. Mat- 
ters are settled instantly because every department 
and every employee is within instant reach, by means 


of the P-A-X dial. 


If you wish to get more done in less time, we sug- 
gest you permit us to place the facts regarding 
Strowger P-A-X before you. This system has been 
successfully adapted to more than 2,000 American 
business establishments. No organization is too 
large, few are too small, to profit by its use. Write 
for Bulletin 1026. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 





SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: 


Boston: Cleveland: 


St. Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia. 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES~—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: Internation] Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp. 











